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Ready Adaptable 


ROCKWELL “015” 
REGULATORS 
















You can apply any 

of these automatic con- 

trol systems to the same 

basic body. Use this feature to 
adapt existing Rockwell regulators 


to changing pressure conditions and re- 
quirements. Save in time and money. 
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YOU CAN RELY Gi ON ROCKWELL 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Los Angeles New York 
N. Kansas City Pittsburgh Philadelphia San Francisco Seattle Tuba 


In Canada: Peacock Brothers Limited 
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HOW MUCH 


Did Your Obsolete Meters 
Cost You Today? 





The fastest way for any product to become obsolete is for someone to 
develop an improved one to do the same job better and more economically. 
That applies to meters and when it comes to constant efforts to improve 
our products, we plead guilty. 

Our new model aluminum meters incorporate the latest advances in 
design, engineering, styling and materials. Older models never could 
compare, even when new, with the performance we’re building into 
meters now. 

We believe you owe it to your company to know what’s new and better 
in meters—and what old, obsolete meters are costing you. Let our repre- 
sentative show you proof—proof that a carefully planned program of 
meter replacement will materially improve your measurement, increase 


your revenue and cut meter maintenance so drastically that it will more 
than pay for itself. 






THE METERS YOU NEED! 
All Single Joint, Pressure Cast Aluminum Meters 





No. 150 No. 415 No. 800 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston los Angeles 


N. Kansas City New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 


In Canada: Peacock Brothers Limited 
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The Model 240 


DIGS 20°- 36° WIDE, DOWN TO 63° DEEP 


@ This powerful new trencher possesses all the famous 
time-proved CLEVELAND advantages— plus valuable 
new features that make it the finest trencher of its size 
and capacity ever built. 


It is built to deliver—is mow delivering — outstanding 
digging performance... 


For Trench Work of Every Kind 
PIPELINES © UTILITIES * DRAINAGE * IRRIGATION, ETC. 


Ask Your Local Distributor for Bulletin $-119, or Write: 


aS THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. « 20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE « CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


CLEVELAND 








































Chelin-Telton 


MODERN—VERSATILE—ACCURATE 


“ OLL 


Sor ees 


You can't buy, beg, borrow or steal a more versatile pressure 
regulator than MODEL 1100. Nor has traditional Chaplin-Fulton 
ruggedness, simplicity or accuracy been forgotten in this new 
modern design. Size—2”’ only. 

Wider Application —Inlet Max.—250 psi. Outlet Range—1”’ to 
75 psi or 50 to 150 psi. 

Greater Capacity —24,000 CFH at 10 psi to ounces; 114,000 at 
100 psi. Body contoured for flow. 

Easier Maintenance—regulator or pilot can be serviced without 
disturbing the other. Quickly accessible orifices 
in both, easily renewable. 

Simpler Installation—only one connection required. No complicated 
pins or toggles to adjust. 

You can standardize on MODEL 1100 for a wider range of your 

industrial, commercial or distribution installations. 


CT: 






- @ the heart of the MODEL 1100 
assembly, insuring precisely accu- 
rate a over - complete flow 
range. ® Unitized construction— 
valve lever and orifice as a unit are ACCURATE 
removed from the outside, without 
disturbing balance of assembly. The 
likely trouble spot—the orifice—is 
placed outside where you can get 
at it quickly—no internal tubes to 
clog. © Twin diaphragms remove as 
a unit. © Internal relief unit—guards 
against overpressure. ® Spring unit—_—_ 
remove three screws to change 
springs. * Built for service. © Used 
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This month... 


AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL, with this issue, enters its 
96th year of continuous publication for the gas in- 
dustry. 

On Friday, July 1, 1859, the editor of the JoURNAL 
. . . he was shrouded in anonymity by “the proprie- 
tors’(!) . . . wrote that 


it is our intention to enlarge and extend the 
JOURNAL, to keep pace with the requirements 
made upon it. All new inventions relating to the 
gas-light interest; all legal decisions affecting the 
rights of companies or consumers; all new and 
projected works—in fine, every item of intelli- 
gence affecting it, will be embraced in its col- 
umns: so that it shall be the standard authority, 
in this country, for that department of science. 


More-recent editors, unencumbered by anonymity, 
have reiterated the founding-editor’s intention and 
have dedicated themselves sincerely to his basic ob- 
jective. 

With a gleam in his eye, no doubt, our unnamed 
predecessor made it clear that 


a remittance of THREE DOLLARS will ensure the re- 
ceipt of the JOURNAL for one year, postage pre- 
paid, 


With our own gleam, we note $3 still will ensure 
that. 


In the spirit of a birthday remembrance for the 
JouRNAL, the editors have presented it with figurative 
new-hat-and-tie. Appropriate changes in the head of 
our front cover and the type at the heads of our ar- 
ticles have been designed to give both enhanced read- 
ability and greater attractiveness. 
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LOOKS as though both Canadian Dominion and provin- 
cial governments outsmarted themselves by not taking 


prompt and positive steps to give official assurance of con- 
tinued dependability of gas flow into Northwest U.S. Roy- 
alties estimated at $15-million annually went poof when 
FPC granted certificate to Pacific Northwest Pipeline. 


NEIGHBORLY door would seem to be open to 
Canadian gas for Northwest U.S., in view of 
FPC Chairman Kuykendall’s comments regard- 
ing a Canadian project as “probably . . . the 
soundest ... to provide gas to the Pacific 
Northwest area.” Actually, as things stand, 
chances for such a reconsideration are slim. 


INDUSTRY has heard a lot about high temperatures. 
Here’s one on the low-end of the scale. Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., says research near absolute zero, that’s minus 460F, is 
beginning to pay off. One application being considered is 
the liquefaction of the bulk of a natural gas stream so that 
nitrogen can be vented as a gas, leaving a larger proportion 
of combustibles for pipeline or liquid bulk transportation. 


FPC’s current organization, staff, facilities and 
procedures will be strained to the breaking 
point when the new volume of work implicit in 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the Phillips 
Petroleum case is undertaken. The Commission 
can be expected to simultaneously review all 
its gas, electric and water power operations. 


THIS is the way Mrs. America Contest shaped up on June 
24, the gas company voting-deadline: 73 companies in 28 
states, representing 10,625,805 meters voted “Yes.” That 
is 42% of the total meters in AGA member-companies. 
The companies include 5 of the 8 that have 1-million-or- 
more meters. While the contest is in, it certainly is not too 
late for more companies to get in with their late-but-still- 
significant “Yes” votes. 


INTERCOM is the title of “a periodic report 
to persons concerned directly with public rela- 
tions in the gas industry.” It is new; issued by 
the public relations bureau of American Gas 
Association to provide practical materials, ideas 
and techniques of successful PR programs. Here 
is capably capsulated information, long needed, 
and arranged with easy-to-find subheadings. Get 
a copy from AGA. 


Mcf Mcf Mcf Mcf Mcf Mcf Mcf Mcf Mcf Mcf 


ANOTHER state commissioner has been nominated to 
FPC by President Eisenhower—this time, Frederick Stue:k, 
former Missouri commission chairman. Earlier, it was 
Jerome K. Kuykendall, now FPC chairman, and formerly 
of the Washington state commission. This seems to be ‘he 
President’s pattern; an FCC vacancy was filled recently 
with a former Wisconsin chairman. A hazy memory 
dredges up a sorry note, 2-or-more years old, with some. 
body-or-other kicked out of the Interior department «nd 
then roosting right on FPC. 


SEARCH for natural gas goes on in Great 
Britain. Our esteemed 106-year-old counterp:rt, 
Gas Journal (London), reports that exploratory 
drilling to 2,000 feet has not provided “very 
satisfactory results.” Presence of gas was con- 
firmed; but no production. But, they’re drilling 
more holes. More and deeper holes—that’s the 
real basis for the development of natural gas in 
the U.S. 


GAS is back in the Washington news in a big way; some 
developments will stand close surveillance. There’s the 
Phillips case . . . Hinshaw amendment to Natural Gas 
Act ... Ferguson bill . . . gas industry safety legislation. 


PHILLIPS case is discussed on page 14. 


HINSHAW amendment exempting intrastate gas distrib- 
utors from FPC jurisdiction would appear to be subject 
to open-and-shut interpretation, but FPC comes up with 
rule that, in effect, will give exemption only on application. 
That’s the tenacity-in-bureaucracy technique. 


FERGUSON bill, dead for this session of Con- 
gress, would amend Natural Gas Act to establish 
original or actual costs of company-owned gas 
reserves as rate bases. Senator Ferguson, after 
postponement of action on the bill, urged FPC 
to put natural gas rates under an immediate 
freeze. 


SAFETY in the gas industry at a high-and-ever-improving 
level notwithstanding, there is apparent strength in the 
brewing Federal gas safety code. Bill HR 134, now in 
committee and supported by FPC and National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, would pre- 
scribe requirements for gas companies. FPC, while {*vor- 
ing a code, does not want any part of its enforce:ent. 
Frederic A. Hough, Southern Counties Gas Co., represent- 
ing the gas industry safety code committee before the 
House interstate commerce committee, reported tho' the 
industry’s own code will be finished December | and, 
pointedly, that “there are compelling reasons that m.ke it 
extremely unwise for any company to fail to comply with 
a code that has the backing of industry. . . .” 
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i stops and NO-BLO stop changer 
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\ 
bw! INSTALL LubOseal 
STOPS UNDER PRESSURE- 
WITH THE NEW MUELLER 
NO-BLO STOP CHANGER! 


Replace leaking or damaged gas meter stops with depend- 

able LubOseal Stops. “O” rings provide permanent- 

leak-proof seals at top and bottom. Lubricant reservoir 

gives automatic lubrication of precision-ground and Sint a 

lapped key. False ports, low-turning torque, easy, — —s 
re-lubrication, tamperproof construction and many other 

features sore, WL life and safe operation. oy U é L L e x  « 0. 

And the new Mueller NO-BLO Stop Changer permits the 

LubOseal to be installed safely and quickly without 

bucking gas or shutting off the service. 

for our latest cartoon-style “how-to-do-it” ad on MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

the following two pages, showing the simple step-by-ste . : ‘ 

pocedaes red aden meter > fae hers the NO-BLO Contact your Mueller Representative or write direct for 
top Changer. full details. 
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Dependable Since 1857 
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The new Mueller No-Blo Stop 
Changer makes it possible to 
change or replace gas stops safely, 
quickly and simply under pressure 

without loss of gas. Consider these ie As 
Simple steps of the latest Mueller 
No-Blo Method! 

















STEP 1. ATTACH SHOP CHANGER SI SM 
CLOSE STOR REMOVE HOUSE PIPING FROM ¢ 
LET AND ATTACH NO-BLO STOP CHANGER. TOF 


G.I 


STEP 4. REMOVE OLD STOP STEP 5. SLIDE NEW STOP ONTO S Ne 
RELEASE REAR CLAMP. REMOVE STOP AND PRES-  § SCREW PRESSURE CHAMBER ONTO NEW S10?! 
SURE CHAMBER FROM SHAFT. (FRONT CLAMP SLIDE ONTO SHAFT. TIGHTEN REAR C!.AMP 
HOLDS STOPPER IN POSITION.) SHAFT, RELEASE FRONT CLAMP. 


IEDR coh 


MUELLER JUD) Method 





. . » under pressure! 








__p. INSERT AND EXPAND STOPPER. STEP 3. UNSCREW OLD STOP 


om Gf SAFETY CLAMP TO PRESSURE PIPING. UNSCREW OLD STOP AND SLIDE TO REAR OF 
’ 4 — oe ee cee —_ SHAFT. TIGHTEN FRONT CLAMP ON SHAFT. 
d ND STOPPER. TE NOTE: THREADED SLEEVES POSITION SAFETY 
GHTSHUT-OFF BY SLIDING “O” RING COLLAR opie _ 
ARD TO EXPOSE TEST HOLE. 





H-17010 
Stop Changer 
Sizes yy", i. 14" 
Shipment from stock 
Patent Pending 





6. INSTALL NEW STOP bee aoe ~—- of stopper which permits it to pass 
AW NEW STOP ONTO PIPE. RELEASE. STOPPER through a straightway stop. “‘O” ring seal is located be- 

mop 
mp MTHORAW THROUGH STOR. CLOSE STOP, TEST tween Pressure Chamber and shaft. When expanded, 


the stopper assumes circular shape and effectively 
EAKS AND REMOVE NO-B1O STOP CHANGER. stops-off gas pressures of 125 psig. Note test hole in 


ECT HOUSE PIPING AND OPEN NEW STOP TO Pressure Chamber and sliding ‘“‘O” ring test collar— 
PLETE INSTALLATION. used to test for effective stop-off during installation. 


‘another of a series showing the broad R C © 
tions and step-by-step installations of U & 
tNo-Blo Machines and Fittings. 


yh : ‘ Dependable Since 1857 
tonal information consult your Mueller 


ative or write direct. MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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Photo: Black Stor 


This is Hartford, Conn. 
the “Insurance Center of the 
Western Hemisphere”. 


7’ this is Hartford as it looked in 1848 when 
Hartford Gas Company was founded 
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ALWAYS a customer— 


generation after generation! 


HARTFORD GAS COMPANY 


bought cast iron pipe 100 years 
ago—and buys it today 


Hartford Gas Company (formerly Hartford City Gas Light 
Company) was granted its original charter in 1848. Population 
of Hartford was then 18,000. In 1849 cast iron distribution mains 
were laid. One of these mains recently was uncovered and found 

in good condition after 100 years’ service (see cut). Today, this 
progressive Company is serving 67,000 customers with 535 miles 


of mains. It has recently completed conversion to a new 
800 B.T.U. mixed gas to meet the 


7 


needs of Greater Hartford’s more than * 


. 


~ 
&) 
- 300,000 population. : 7 


> 
’ 


A famous jurist defined good will as “the probability of the 
customers’ returning to the old stand.” Hartford Gas Company 
has been buying cast iron pipe for more than a century. 

And, even though the pipe they laid in 1849 was made without 
benefit of engineering specifications, metallurgy and 

modern quality controls, some is still in service. 

Today’s modernized cast iron pipe—centrifugally cast and 
with standardized mechanical joints, is even more economical 
and efficient. The pipe is stronger, tougher, more uniform 

in quality. The mechanical joints are bottle-tight for 

usual gas pressures and for all types of gas. 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thos. F. Wolfe, 
Managing Director, 122 So. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 3, IIl. 


| casr mon In good condition after 100 years of 
The Q-Check stencilled on pipe is the Registered Service Mark service, this cast iron gas main is 


of the Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. still functioning as part of Hartford 


Gas Company’s modern distribution 
system. 


9 E> e 5D «* FOR MODERN GAS DISTRIBUTION 
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Over 75 Waterless Gas Holders testify that 


Koppers Engineering 


means sound construction 


N 1924, the Bartlett-Hayward Compaiy, 

now part of Koppers, introduced the wai: 
less gas holder in this country. Since the: 
Koppers has erected over 75 of these hol« 
for more than 30 public utilities and industries, 
storing a major percentage of all the gas stored 
in holders in this country. This record could 
only have been achieved by Koppers repuita- 
tion for well-built holders. 


Capacities to 22,000,000 Cu. Ft. 


Koppers experience and facilities enable us to 
handle any waterless gas storage application 
from 60,000 to 22,000,000 cubic feet capacity. 
And every holder is engineered to give you 
greater storage capacity on less ground area. 
This design cuts your foundation costs. 


PETER 


Low Construction and 
Maintenance Costs 


Koppers unique construction methods elimi- 
nate scaffolding, reduce erection costs. Each 
step of construction undergoes rigid inspec- 
tion to conform with principles based on years 
of experience. Maintenance costs are low, too. 
A tar film protects the shell interior from cor- 
rosion and no part of the holder comes in con- 
tact with water. The tar pump requires ouly 
minimum attention and its infrequent opera- 
tion for short periods of time means lower 
power costs. In the winter, the holder roof 
protects the piston from snow and ice. Over 
80% of the holders in service do not require 
any heating for winter operation. On those 
that require tar conditioning, the heating facili- 
ties required are less than one-fifth the size 
necessary for water type holders of compara- 
tive size. For additional detailed and teclinical 
information, write Koppers COMPANY, [NC.. 
Gas Apparatus Department, Metal Proc scts 
Division, 217 Scott St., Baltimore 3, Mary!.nd. 


| KOPPERS 


e This Koppers Division also supplies industry with Fast’s Couplings, 
American Hammered Industrial Piston and Sealing Rings, Koppers-Elex 
Electrostatic Precipitators and Aeromaster Fans. 


METAL PRODUCTS DIVISION © KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


} GAS APPARATUS 


Engineered Products Sold with Service 
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TESTS PROVE! 


“SERVEL refrigerator is a better load builder 
than the Gas Range!”... says c... BeNN 


Gas Refrigerator superiority proved in independent tests con- 


ducted by C. L. Benn, Chief Utilization Engineer of Equitable 
2 SERVEL ADVANTAGES PROVED! = <onv-istires ra 8 








has reap omes a 
Tests indicated monthly consumption by gas 

range of 1.233 HL.C.F. per range...and 1.38 
H.C.F. for the Servel Refrigerator. Servel main- 
tains and boosts your gas load better than the 
average gas range! 


The independent Pittsburgh tests proved the 
Servel gas refrigerator is more economical in 
the consumer’s home than any other type of re- 
frigerator. Eight-day tests were conducted under 
closely controlled conditions, using an electric 
and gas refrigerator of comparable capacity. 
Fuel costs per month showed electricity at $1.56 
and gas at 90¢. This Consumer-Saving is a pow- 
erful advantage in selling the appliance that 
does most for you! 








THESE FEATURES SELL SERVEL! 


@ Ice “Cubes” Automatically ...no messy ice trays! 

@ 10-year warranty... with no motor to wear out! 

@ 3 appliances in 1... refrigerator, freezer, ice-maker! 
®@ Huge separate freezer... up to 80 Ibs. of frozen foods! 
® Automatic Defrost... completely carefree! 

® Door shelves ...and adjustable interior shelves! 


A complete selection of fully automatic 
gas water heaters in a range of sizes to 
fit every need. 


TODAY... CASH-IN ON YOUR SERVEL ADVERTISING-MERCHANDIS- 
ING PROGRAM! CALL IN YOUR SERVEL DISTRIBUTOR NOW! 











The name to watch for great advances in 


REFRIGERATION and AIR CONDITIONING 


Servel Inc., Dept. AG7, Evansville 20, Indiana ¢ In Canada, Servel (Canada) Ltd., 548 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 
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METER COMPANY 





American’s new Model 5B-225 
Aluminumcase Meter has ample ca- 
pacity for household space heating 
loads. Weighing under 15 pounds, 
this new meter features a one-piece 
precision-machined aluminum alloy 
body . .. insuring complete parts 
interchangeability and high resist- 
ance to impact damage. Model 
5B-225 incorporates all of the ex- 
cellent characteristics of American 
Ironcase Meters, including self-lu- 


D POST aerssmtO Teter 











bricating porous bronze bearings to 
provide prolonged accuracy and 
minimum wear. New grommet-type 
bushings in the axle and flag rod 
stufling boxes provide dependable, 
positive leak protection with mini- 
mum friction. 


Write today for full details on the 
NEW 5B-225 Aluminumcase Meter 
by American— your assurance of 
low-cost, sustained accuracy in 
metering. 


- 6 | GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 1513 Race Street, Philadelphia - 
) RICAN Alhambra - Atlanta - Baltimore - Birmingham - 
MERICAN METER Dallas - Denver - Erie - Houston - 
co Minneapolis - New York ~ Omaha - 
aA 40 Seattle - Tulsa 


Edmonton - 


Boston * 
Kansas City - 
Pittsburgh - 


IN CANADA: Canadian Meter Company, Limited, Hamilton 
Calgary 





American Aluminumcase Meters 


—priced the same as the 
American 5B lroncase Meter. 





— 225 cubic feet per hour of 
0.6 specific gravity gas at %4- 
inch water column differential. 
Working pressure 5 psi. 


— saves in shipping, handling 
and setting. Pressure die-cast 
aluminum alloy. Shipping 
weight less than 15 Ibs. 





Box 


—easy meter reading because clear, 
high impact strength molded all-plas- 
tic design gives full index visibility. 





Distinctive 
Design 


—insures customer acceptance in 
either indoor or outdoor settings 
... Styled by prominent industrial 
designer. 


Albany 
Chicago 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 





MAO ABE 
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Editorial: 








The Best Decision? 


THE facts, as they were laid before the Federal 
i. Power Commission during the past 2 years, gave 
the Commissioners little choice, as they indicated in 
their unanimous decision to grant Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline Corporation a certificate to construct and op- 
erate facilities for transporting natural gas from New 
Mexico to the only untouched major market, Washing- 
ton-Oregon. 

A clear question was raised by Chairman Jerome 
K. Kuykendall in his point of dissent, suggesting the 
economic advantages if a delay of a year would show 
official Canadian approval to export southern Alberta 
gas on a basis that assures the required long-term de- 
pendability. He asserted the record indicates the entire 
Pacific Northwest area could be better and more 
cheaply served by southern Alberta gas. Chairman 
Kuykendall’s vote, however, favoring the New Mexico 
pipeline, might well mean that he was reluctant, in the 
public interest, to take the risk. 

The subsequent action by Westcoast Transmission 
Company, protesting the FPC decision, seems to mean 


This Above All: 


SOLATED cases may well be a questionable basis 
for viewing-with-alarm. Yes, but . . . but, when 

those isolated cases have far-reaching and serious im- 
plications for the entire gas industry and—certainly— 
for the equipment and appliance manufacturers, their 
distributors and their dealers, it seems to be quite an- 
other matter. 

More and more startling examples have come to 
light of new residential developments that have no gas 
mains, no gas service, whatsoever. Lest there be doubt 
as to the startling nature of these examples—2 Eastern 
developments, alone, account for more than 23,000 
units; others build the national total to a depressing 
number of thousands. The 2 Eastern developments are 
well-within the economic service areas of their respec- 
tive gas utilities. 

It does not take much time or much thought to come 
to the conclusion that the effects of all these examples 
are felt far beyond the gas companies directly con- 
cerned. Every gas company is affected! Every utility- 
equipment manufacturer and supplier is affected! Every 
gas appliance manufacturer is affected! Every appliance 
distributor and every dealer is affected. And . . . all 
of them are affected seriously. 

Now, it is too late to do anything about it. Too late! 
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only that the company is seeking its final day in court. 
Precedent is all against having a unanimous FPC de- 
cision overruled. 

Much more significant, at this time, is the substantial 
reason to believe that the insurance company aligned 
with Pacific Northwest Pipeline will give thoroughgoing 
scrutiny, before advancing funds, to such highly per- 
tinent considerations as the overall market demand, 
delivered price of gas and the thin spread to the com- 
petitive pricing of other fuels. Indeed, the economics 
of the project have given it an element of uncertainty. 

With no fear that any substantial reserves of gas in 
the United States will go begging, we cannot pass the 
subject of gas for the Northwest without a note of re- 
gret that the superior economics indicated for Canadian 
gas could not be brought to bear in our mutual inter- 
ests. Our Canadian cousins, for whom we have long 
and lasting affection, have had more-than-adequate 
time to study the situation and resolve the export diffi- 
culties without prejudice to the supplies for their own 
industries and homes. Available gas that is not brought 
to market is not truly conserved. 


In the 2 Eastern developments, there is not a single 
prospect for gas appliance sales . . . 23,000 non- 
prospects for gas ranges, water heaters, heating equip- 
ment, air conditioning equipment, incinerators, clothes 
dryers and refrigerators. 

Another non-gas residential development within a 
gas service area was explained, incredibly, by a gas 
company executive: “We didn’t know about it.” 

It is no exaggeration to state categorically that every 
residential development, within an economic utility 
area, that does not have gas service available is promo- 
tion for the competition—supplied free by the gas in- 
dustry. The values of that promotion are obvious and 
incalculably high. 

That this is a consideration and problem for the 
entire gas industry . . . another gas industry prob- 
lem . . . is equally obvious. To suggest the solution 
—that would be thoroughly inane. 
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FPC Reégulation of Producers Set 
In Supreme Court Decision 


HE long controversy over 
whether or not the Natural Gas 
Act gives the Federal Power 
Commission jurisdiction to regulate 
prices charged by the independent pro- 
ducers and gatherers was finally settled 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in its recent decision in the Phil- 
lips Petroleum Company case. The 
high court, in a 5-to-3 holding, ruled 
that Section 1(b) of the Act does give 
FPC authority to regulate Phillips’ prices 
and those of other independent pro- 
ducers and gatherers of natural gas. 
Thus has ended the legal phase of a 
struggle that has been waxing forth and 
back for 14 years, with conflicting 
claims, conflicting decisions and at- 
tempted legislation, leaving the industry 
in constant confusion, never knowing 
whether it was subject to regulation or 
not. While the legal uncertainty is over, 
there are indications that a new effort 
on the legislative front will be made to 
have Congress amend the Act to defi- 
nitely exclude independent producers 
and gatherers from Federal regulation. 
But a long struggle lies ahead there, too, 
with election results, presidential atti- 
tudes and movements of political forces 
all in the picture. And until such Con- 
gressional amendment is passed and ap- 
proved, the industry must take stock of 
the new holding and see where it stands. 


Critical industry comments 


Industry comment on the Supreme 
Court ruling followed within a few days 
of the high tribunal’s holding in early June 
and was almost uniformly critical. Some 
Officials of producing companies called the 
ruling bad for both the industry and con- 
sumers, depressing to industry morale, and 
highly disappointing. 

K. S. Adams, chairman of the Phillips 
Company, in announcing that his attorneys 
would petition the Supreme Court for a re- 
hearing, said the Court’s construction 
would make the Natural Gas Act “intol- 
erable and unworkable.” 

Some of the spokesmen for the producers 
and gatherers indicated the primary effect 
on them might be a cautious restriction of 
future moves. The darkest views indicated 
that the Court’s ruling might curtail pro- 
duction and cause some of the major pro- 
ducers to be reluctant in making new con- 
tracts for the sale of gas in interstate 
commerce. 
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Effects of Phillips ruling not clear 


by Joseph E. Finley 


THE NATURAL GAS PRODUCER’S POSI- 
TION in the gas industry’s compliance with 
Federal regulation went into a state of 
doubt with the enactment of the Natural 
Gas Act in 1938 and stayed there until 
the Supreme Court decided recently upon 
the highly-controversial case 
Phillips 


Finley, who writes about that decision on 


involving 


Petroleum Co... . Joseph E. 


this page, is a Washington lawyer, with 
special interest in natural gas legal prob- 


lems. 


However, this view has been disputed by 
one former FPC official, who, while not 
necessarily approving of Federal regula- 
tion, doubted that the decision would have 
any appreciable effect on production and 
even on prices. 

Now, however, the producing and gath- 
ering side of the industry must always take 
FPC into consideration. The current Com- 
mission has already opposed regulation in 
the Phillips case but now has been told it 
must do what it had earlier believed it 
should not do. FPC now will have to de- 
vise price-setting arrangements, but unless 
the Commission were to adopt stringent 
regulations, the industry still has an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the prices it feels it should 
have. However, there is no doubt that regu- 
lation, of itself, exerts a heavy hand and the 
time, cost and delay in the regulatory proc- 
ess might have a deterring effect on the pro- 
ducing side of the industry. 


FPC plans regulation 


FPC apparently is moving ahead with 
plans for regulation, but now the ques- 
tion arises—should the industry view this 
aS a temporary annoyance until Congres- 
sional change is obtained, or should gas 
producers reconcile themselves to the facts- 
of-regulatory-life and prepare to live with 
the FPC? 

Now that regulation is actually here, 
other segments of the industry have been 
considering its effects upon them. Many 
of the pipeline companies, already under 
regulation, also engage in production and 
gathering and will have a new part of their 
operations within regulation. Some attor- 
neys for pipeline companies engaged solely 
in transmission have viewed the Phillips 
decision as not affecting them to any great 
degree other than the general extension of 
Federal regulation into their industry. 

With prices fixed at the distribution end 
of the natural gas process, the utilities and 


the consumer will not likely feel any im- 
mediate reaction to the new assumption of 
Federal regulatory jurisdiction. The regu- 
latory process itself is a slow one and even 
assuming a tight FPC rein on prices of 
producers, the back-up to the consumer 
will be slow and conditions might readily 
change on all fronts before any marked 
price reduction would occur. On the other 
hand, some realistic industry members, all 
along the line, feel that field prices have 
been quite fair and reasonable and that 
FPC approval to continue them will fol- 
low and that about the only effect of the 
Supreme Court ruling will be the exercise 
of jumping through the regulatory hoop. 

This brings up a further realistic ques- 
tion—what price regulation? In the Su- 
preme Court’s majority opinion, Justice 
Sherman Minton said that “Protection of 
consumers against exploitation at the hands 
of natural gas companies was the primary 
aim of the Natural Gas Act.” Without 
questioning this statement, the analytic ob- 
server might ask—But does regulation per 
se in a competitive industry actually pro- 
tect the consumer? Will not other com- 
petitive forces do the job better or just as 
well, without regulation? 

A former member of the Federal Power 
Commission told this writer of an electric 
utility executive who prided himself on 
charging .consumers lower prices in his 
state, where there was no regulatory com- 
mission, than in the neighboring state 
where there was regulation. When asked 
how he did it, the executive laughingly 
replied, “I’ve got no commission to pass 
the buck to.” In that man’s state, the con- 
sumer benefitted without regulation. While 
this presentation is not meant to be a brief 
against regulation, this writer does believe 
that searching questions should be asked, 
and the whole regulatory picture might well 
be examined and reevaluated from many 
aspects. 

The Supreme Court decision itself, in 
the majority opinion by Justice Minton, 
was the last legal round to settle a ques- 
tion that has hovered over the industry al- 
most from the time the Natural Gas Act 
was passed in 1938. A vigorous dissent was 
written by Justice Tom C. Clark, joined by 
Justice Harold H. Burton, while Justice 
William O. Douglas filed a separate dis- 
sent. 


Form of majority opinion 


For the majority, Minton compounded a 
mixture of the language of Section 1(b) of 
the statute, the legislative history when 
Congress passed the Natural Gas Act and 

Turn to page 34—PHILLIPS CASE 
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Northern Natural Launches 
National Ads Promoting Area 


UNE marked the entrance intoa new 

phase of advertising for Northern 

Natural Gas Company when, begin- 
ning with the June 7 issue of Time maga- 
zine, the company launched a national 
campaign primarily designed to attract 
industry into Northern’s market area. 
This is the area which the utility terms 
the Northern Plains area and which en- 
compasses Minnesota, Iowa, the Da- 
kotas, Nebraska and western Wisconsin. 

Although this was the company’s first 
venture into area development adver- 
tising in a national, miass-circulation 
magazine, it was 
not the company’s 
first experience in 
area development 
work. Northern’s 
president, John F. 
Merriam, has for 
many years been 
keenly aware of 
the growing need 
for aconcentrated 
area development 
program in the 
Northern Plains 
area. 

For several years the utility has been 
working with area development groups, 
chambers of commerce, industrial de- 
velopment organizations and other sim- 
ilar groups in its market area. In 1952, 
Northern’s area development activities 
were shaped into a more concrete form 
by the creation and staffing of a full- 
time area development department. 

Mr. Merriam’s sincere interest in this 
area and industrial development was 
further manifested last year when he 


John F. Merriam 





BROAD VIEWPOINT is considered as North- 
ern Natural highspots other factors in indus- 
try location. The heads of these 3 ads empha- 
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accepted the presidency of Omaha In- 

dustrial Foundation, a group of civic 

leaders dedicated to bringing more in- 
dustry into the vicinity of Omaha. 

Northern’s area development depart- 
ment, and in particular the national ad- 
vertising program just launched, has five 
key objectives: 

1. The creation of a continually expand- 
ing sales market for Northern Nat- 
ural. 

2. The development of economic pros- 
perity and stability in the Northern 
Plains area. 

3. Maintaining and encouraging an in- 

in population in the area 
through the development of employ- 
ment oportunities. 

4. Establishing and maintaining the 

good will of its consumers and the 

general public. 

Maintaining good public relations for 

the entire gas industry. 


crease 


wn 


Principal media 

The principal media to be used in North- 
ern’s national advertising program are 
Time and Business Week, two magazines 
which reach a majority of the executives of 
the nation’s large industrial firms. 

The first advertisement, in the June 7 is- 
sue of Time, highlighted the wealth that 
exists in the Northern Plains area. The lead 
of this ad stated that “money grows on corn 
and wheat stalks in the Northern Plains. 
For the wealth of this green and golden 
land is based on agriculture. 

“Here, where hybrid corn was born, 
agriculture and industry transform this 
greatest American crop into pork and beef 
and laundry starch . cereals and chem- 
icals . . . milk and liquor.” 


iy WE 


he 
| grther Plains 


size the water, labor and wealth that is avail- 
able in the 6-state area. All ads in the series 
include appropriate emphasis on natural gas. 


Other advertisements in this series will 
be geared to such topics as the tremen- 
dous water resources within easy reach of 
industry in the Northern Plains area, the 
ready supply of highly desirable workers, 
and the availability of natural gas service— 
and its versatility—for industries locating 
in the Northern Plains. 

Many other assets of the area are inter- 
woven into these advertisements. Typical 
is a paragraph which points out that “A 
dozen railroads spread over the plains to 
the four borders of the nation. A major 
airline originates here and touches wings 
with the round-the-world system. The na- 
tion’s second busiest port edges the Great 
Lakes.” 

The schedule for the timing of North- 
ern’s current series of area development ad- 
vertisements reads: They will appear in 
Time on June 7, July 26, September 13, 
and November 1. Similar advertisements 
will be in Business Week on June 26, August 
14, October 2, and November 29. 

To gain the maximum public relations 
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These Are the Northern Plains States: MINNESOTA 
eA NEBRASKA « THE PAKe@TAS - Wisc eves 


FUEL is the emphasis in this ad, typical in 


style of the series prepared by Northern 
Natural Gas Co. to attract new industry. 
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Process for Economic Solution of 
Peak and Standby Problems 


by Virgil Stark 
President 
North American Utility & Construction Corp. 


\ 71TH the important problem of 

peakload facing the gas industry, 

especially when natural gas is dis- 

tributed, a substitute for natural gas is 

needed not only for the heavy Winter 

loads, but also as standby in case of supply 
failures. 

The maximum Winter day load may be 
5 times higher than the minimum Sum- 
mer day load and double the average day 
load during the year. In the desire to cur- 
tail the heaviest load requirements, the 
natural gas transmission companies have 
included in the natural gas rates a “de- 
mand charge” in addition to the “com- 
modity charge.” The demand charge is 
based on the maximum day requirement 
for natural gas. This demand charge in- 
creases the cost of natural gas considerably, 
for heavy peak days. It is, therefore, of eco- 
nomic interest to cover part of the peak- 
load with gas made from other fuels. 

If no substitute gas would be provided 
for the heaviest peak days, the cost of the 
natural gas for such days only would 
amount, according to J. Carroll, up to 
$15.60 per Mcf, that is approximately 30 
times the average cost of natural gas. 

Certain contracts for natural gas pro- 
vide penalties when the demand load is 
exceeded; for instance, increase of com- 
modity charge from 30¢/Mcf to more than 
$1.00/Mcf, if load exceeds 4% over the 
contracted demand. Some contracts provide 
also penalties for minimum load; for in- 
stance, that the monthly bill shall be at 
least equal to the monthly quota of the 
demand charge. If no peakload shaving is 
provided with another fuel, this penalty 
may increase considerably the cost of nat- 
ural gas not only for peakload days, but 
also for minimum loads. 

When oil gas is considered as a substi- 
tute gas for peakloads and standby, incon- 
veniences result from the reduced number of 
days of operation during the year. The oil 
gas plant may operate only a few months 
per year or even a few days per year (in 
case of standby). The depreciation on cap- 
ital investment has to be made on a re- 
duced output, which makes the price per 
Mcf produced very high. Instead of using 
low-cost heavy oil as the fuel, a higher 
cost gas oil is used as more convenient for 
short operations, thereby avoiding such 
considerations as heating. The main prob- 
lem is to keep the specialized personnel 
available and the equipment in good con- 
dition, ready for use. 

As oil gas has a higher gravity (approx. 
0.9) than natural gas (approx. 0.6), it 
may be necessary to increase the heat con- 
tent of oil gas by approximately 10% (to 
more than 1000 Btu/cf) to provide a sub- 
stitute gas of similar burning characteristics 
to natural gas. 
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For propane-air (gravity 1.2), it may 
be necessary for the same reason to in- 
crease the heat content of the substitute 
gas 25-to-40% (1,250-1,400 Btu/cf). The 
increased heat content of the substitute gas 
represents generally a loss for the gas com- 
pany, unless the utility commission allows 
an extra charge to the consumer. Propane 
is relatively scarce in Winter and is a costly 
fuel (for the East, 2-3 times the average 
cost of natural gas based on heat content). 
The capital investment is lower than for 
oil gas, but large storage may be required 
to store lower-cost, out-of-season LP gas. 

Both oil gas and propane have organic 
sulphur which may be harmful in certain 
industries using gas and it is detrimental 
to pipelines. Oil gas is free of H,S, but not 
of organic sulphur which may represent 
in a proportion of 30 grains/100 cf. Pro- 
pane is odorized with organic sulphur 
(methylmercaptan) at the refinery. Oil gas 
has, in addition, the inconvenience of the 
condensables, that is higher hydrocarbons 
(C,-C,) which may condense in the distri- 
bution lines during cold months. 

Both oil gas and propane are expensive 
substitutes for peakloads and do not solve 
100% the problem of standby and inter- 
changeable gas. 

A process has been developed to pro- 
duce gas from heavy oil only, in a plant 
operated continuously, all year, at full 
rated capacity. The higher hydrocarbons 
will be extracted from oil gas. The gas 
after extraction will be enriched to 1,000 
Btu/cf with various parts of the hydro- 
carbons separated. During low loads, a 
major part of the gas after extraction will 
be used for plant requirements of heat and 
power. During higher loads, all the gas 
after extraction will be used for producing 
substitute gas; other fuels will cover the 
plant requirements. 

The output in substitute gas, as shown 
hereafter, may vary greatly from 100% 
to about 335%, even though the oil gas 
will be produced continuously at the same 
rated capacity. The flexibility in substitute 
gas produced can be increased from 100% 
to about 670% by operating, for short 
periods, the oil gas and extraction plants 
at half of the rated capacity. 

A more elaborate extraction, could be 
considered in which CH, would be sepa- 
rated and a cut with 88% CH, obtained, 
the separation of ethylene. 

A simplified solution is presented here- 
after, with a limited extraction involving 
less capital investment. This solution con- 
siders as by-products for sale, only two 
cuts (C.-C, and C,-C,) and the separa- 
tion of C, (propylene), from the C,-C, 
cut. The 3 by-products considered for sale 


can be stored and shipped in conventional 
tanks, and are in increasing demand. 

In this way a gas company will not be- 
come part of the chemical industry, but 
will solve its problems in an economi- 
cal way, obtaining also a substantial re- 
duction in the cost of gas produced. 


Extraction and separation 


The extraction of higher hydrocarbons 
from oil gas can be obtained by different 
methods, with various results, depending 
on the project considered. 

A typical example for such extraction 
is shown below. The oil gas is purified, 
compressed and then refrigerated at low 
temperatures. The hydrocarbons are ex- 
tracted and then separated. Part of the 
extracted hydrocarbons are used for the 
refrigeration cycle. 

Not only is the oil gas purified of H.S, 
but all the organic sulphur is extracted in 
the process of refrigerating compressed 
gas. The extracted cuts can be purified of 
organic sulphur, if desired, but the gas 
after extraction will be free both of con- 
densibles and organic sulphur. 

In a consideration hereafter of a typical 
extraction, taking as basis the operation 
with 1 Mcf of oil gas of 1,000 Btu/cf, 
Table 1 shows the approximate analysis of 
each cut, the heat value represented by 
each cut (in thousand Btu/Mcf) and its 
heat content and specific gravity. 

The results show that the gas after ex- 
traction (R) represents 598,000 Btu or 
59.8% of the heat content in 1 Mcf of oil 
gas and has 736 Btu/cf and 0.58 gravity. 
All the hydrocarbons extracted will repre- 
sent 402,000 Btu per Mcf of oil gas and 
will be used either to enrich the gas after 
extraction to obtain a substitute gas of 
1,000 Btu/cf or will remain available as 
by-products for sale. 

The plant requirements (P) will be ap- 
proximately as follows (expressed in Btu) 
per Mcf of oil gas (1,000,000 Btu): 


Pa—Heat 

Pa-1—Heating of oil gas genera- 
tor, 1.5 gallons of oil or tar 
> are or 210,000 


Btu/Mcf 





Pa-2—-Steam for making oil gas . 30,000 
Pa-3—Heat for purification, sepa- 

ration, tar dehydration 35,000 
Pa—Total heat Btu/Mcf ....... 275,000 
Pb—Power 
Pb-1—Compression for extraction 

and refrigeration (approxi- 

mately 7.5 hp/Mcf) 70,000 


Pb-2—Air blower for oil gas gen- 
erator and various other 
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i eee eee ee 27,000 In case of 2 weeks/year shutdown, the Reforming with steam is considered in a 
’ i (If waste heat boiler is production of substitute gas will be re- catalytic generator of C,; and C,. The re- 
available for recuperation duced (average for one month) to 167,500 formed gas of approximately 340 Btu/cf 
of heating combustion gas Btu/Mcf. and approximately 0.37 gravity will be en- 
/ then Pb-2 could be covered riched with C,, C, to obtain gas S of 
4 by the steam produced and Period B_ (begins when load exceeds the 1,000 Btu/cf and 0.72 gravity (the mixture 
| the 27,000 Btu/Mcf can be contractual demand load of natural gas is aproximately 72% natural gas, 28% 
i deducted. ) plus production of gas S during period A). C3, C4). 
Gas R used for plant heat requirements Tar or heavy oil can be used to heat the 
Pb—Total power Btu/Mcf ..... 97,000 (Pa) during period A (275,000 Btu/Mcf) generator such as the concentric catalytic 
Total plant requirements (P), for will be used to increase the production of generator. The tar consumption will rep- 
heat (Pa) and power (Pb), per gas S. Either tar (by-product) or heavy oil resent approximately 10,000 Btu/Mcf. Re- 
| Mcf of oil gas in Btu/Mcf ...... 372,000 can be used to cover Pa. For Pb, part of forming and tar consumptions are shown in 
) P represent 37.2% of the heat gas R will be used, while the other part Table 2. 
i content in oil gas. (275,000 Btu/Mcf) will be enriched with : 
nal Plant requirements (P) would be part of C, cut, that is, 38,000 Btu/Mcf Period E (very heavy peakloads, a few 
covered for lower load periods by gas (out of 63,000 Btu/Mcf). The additional ays per year). For the heaviest loads 
be- R (out of 598,000 Btu/Mcf) and for gas S will represent 313,000 Btu/Mcf. The Which may represent less than a week per 
but [| heavier loads for Pa by tar (by-product) total substitute gas will be 648,000 Btu/ year, the following alternatives can be 
mi- ; or heavy oil, and Pb by either diesel oil Mcf (64.8% of heat value of oil gas Used: 
_ — (in dual-fuel engines or separate engines) rocessed), gravity 0.69. oe 
” , or by tar or oil (in boilers producing steam : a—Additional gas S can be produced by 
| for steam turbines) or by electricity, de- period C (begins when load is heavier using C, and C, from storage, either 
f ; : : . in the form of C, or C, with air, 
} pending on the location. When gas is used than demand load in natural gas plus or reformed C c $ : 
) for Pb, it can either drive gas engines Or ac § j : at ane = 3» Cg enriched with 
ons - ’ c . g g gas S in period B). Gas R used in periods C.. C,. The latter is considered in 
ent [be burned in boilers to produce steam for A and B for plant power requirements Table 2 
ing — ‘team turbines. : (Pb) 97,000 Btu/Mcf will be enriched : 
This is an example of different load with part of C, cut (13,000 Btu/Mcf) to Jn another case: 
ion periods for the production of substitute produce additional gas S of 110,000 Btu/ , 
ed, J, 8s (S) of 1000 Btu/cf. —— nee E,—that is, using 2 current days’ produc- 
ow ff , Table 2 considers the economics of the tion of C, only, taken from storage. 
ex- glee ME, 9 A a rye use of diesel oil (0.67 gal/Mcf) at 12¢/ The additional gas S will represent 
the b ‘ MES es gal to cover plant power requirements 2 X 63,000 = 126,000 Btu/Mcf. Total 
e used for plant requirements (P). 
the The balance of gas R (226,000 Btu/ PD). ; gas S 1,009,000 Btu/Mcf. 
Mcf) will be enriched (from 736 Btu/cf ,, 19%! gas S will represent 758,000 Btu/ E,—Using 4 days of storage reserve of C, 
a t , A : Mcf (75.8% of heat value in oil gas) grav- only, that is, 252,000 Btu/Mcf. Total 
2 o 1000 Btu/cf) with all of C, cut avail- ty 0.7 " . 
in Fable (109,000 Btu/cf). The total substitute 'Y %7. gas S will be 1,135,000 Btu/Mcf. 
sed gas (S) will be therefore 335,000 Btu/cf : : f ; b—Oil = oe be used from eget 
of (33.5% of heat value in oil gas processed). Period D (heavier loads than in period capacity. Assuming that the oil gas 
gas Gas S will have 1,000 Btu/cf, 0.67 gravity C). The available C, cut (12,000 Btu/Mcf) generator reserve represents 50% of 
on- and will contain about 16% H.. and all of the C, cut (113,000 Btu/Mcf) operating capacity (1/3 of total capac- 
™ produced during current daily operation ity), the addition in gas S would rep- 
ical Period A, (lowest load in Summer; for can be gradually used to obtain as much resent 500,000 Btu/Mcf, that is a total 
ion example, one month). The plant can either as 125,000 Btu/Mcf additional gas S to (including period D) of 1,383,000 
‘cf, be operated at % load continuously or it a total of 883,000 Btu/Mcf. Btu/Mcf of oil gas normal operating 
; of can be closed, for instance, for 2-to-4 The C, and C, cuts can be diluted with capacity (883,000 of period D plus 
by weeks per year for repairs, maintenance air, however the gravity of gas S will be 500,000 of extra oil gas). 
its and vacations. higher. 
Table 2 shows the situation during each 
€x- Table 1—APPROXIMATE ANALYSIS—(Percent by volume) period, with such considerations as capac- 
or BME) a A eli = ities, composition and by-products. 
oil Ges ofter c The substitute gas S produced may vary 
ity. presen ss from 335,000 Btu/Mcf-to-1,383,000 Btu/ 
yre- R C. C, & . Mcf, operating the oil gas plant during 365 
and ese a Sami s an ae 7 days a year at full capacity (1,000,000 
fter H., 23.0 Btu). If for a short period the plant is op- 
of cc 3.7 erated at one-half capacity, the substitute 
as oO. 0.6 gas can be reduced to 167,500 Btu. The 
N, 17.2 flexibility of the plant can be as high as 
ap- CH, 38.2 6 6.7 times the minimum load. 
tu) C,H, 13.7 65 2 The substitute gas will have a gravity 
CoH, 2.0 26.7 — from 0.68-to-0.72 and will be a “better 
C,H, 0.9 2.1 91 8 substitute” than oil gas (0.9) or propane 
Mcf C,H, — 0.2 — air (1.2). 
C,H, —_ 1.8 53.5 1.2 The cost of gas production will depend 
C,H, — — a 713 0.7 on the location and size of the plant. 
000 C.Hie ane — _— 3.5 7.2 As an example, a plant located in New 
000 ca. a a — — 2.4 England has an oil gas capacity of approxi- 
C,H, — — — — 64.6 mately 10,000 Mcf/day. 
000 C,H, — — — —_ 17. These are the estimates per Mcf of oil 
— C.Hyo oe — —- —— 6.8 gas produced (1000 Btu/cf): 
000 
Heat cont. 1. Fuel for making gas—heavy oil (Bunker 
Btu/cf 736 1,570 2,417 2,912 3,993 C, residuum or #6). Consumption is ap- 
Sp. gr., proximately 11 gal/per Mcf. Cost is 
vapor (air: 1) 0.58 0.88 1.46 1.89 4.55 SE RI Sok kcbwaseccun 66¢/Mcf 
000 MBtu/Mcf, oil gas, 2. Other costs to produce oil gas, labor, 
available in maintenance, purification, etc., in addi- 
each cut 598 109 113 63 117 yf ere 8¢/Mcf 
54 July 1954, American Gas Journal 17 
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Plant requirements for heat and power 
are covered either by gas or other fuels 
indicated in Table 2. 

3. Extraction, compression, refrigeration, 
separation, purification may require 4 
men per shift. Addition to fuel above 
ee OO ee 

4. Depreciation for extraction, compression, 
separation, etc., will depend greatly on 
the size of the plant and the number of 
years considered. For a plant of 10,000 
CT ER ee eC ae ee 8¢/Mcf 


Total cost of oil gas ....... 85¢/Mcf 


Oil gas generators may be available for 
peakload or standby or can be changed 
over from carburetted water gas sets. If 
no oil gas generators are available, the 
above cost of oil gas should be increased 
by 6 cents/Mcf for depreciation of the oil 
gas equipment, based on continuous opera- 
tion and 1/3 ‘reserve. 


Byproducts 

This study considers making available 
for sale only 3 byproducts (C-3, C-4, C-6). 
The amounts extracted in heat value, Ibs 
per Mcf, market value in New England 
are shown in Table 2. 

C-3—propylene (C-3 97%), has an im- 
portant market for detergents, antifreeze, 
rayon, plastics, solvents, resins, etc. A sales 
price of 5¢/lb is considered here; below the 
market price. 

C-4, as LP gas, has a known market. The 
price is 12¢/gal; this study considers 
9¢/gal or 2¢/Ilb. However, this cut should 
have a much higher value if sold to chem- 
ical industry as it contains mostly butylene 
and butadeine; approximately 12¢/Ib used 
for synthetic rubber. 

C-6—benzol is scarce and partially im- 
ported from Europe. It can be separated 
in benzene (99.5% ), toluene (95%) and 
xylene (95%). The market value is ap- 
proximately 7¢/lb; credit here is only 
5¢/lb, considering cost of rectification and 
to be lower than the market price. 

All above products can be stored and 
shipped in tanks either for propane speci- 
fications (LP gas), or gasoline (benzol). 

Table 2 shows the credit for byproducts, 
the cost of oil gas after deduction of this 
credit and the cost of substitute gas S, 
considering the production of S in per- 
centage of the oil gas processed. 

It follows that if the plant would be 
operated continuously, as in period A, the 
cost of gas would be only 14.2 cents/Mcf. 
Even if used as in period B, the cost would 
be 29.6¢/Mcf. That is about one-half the 
cost of natural gas in New England. If 
ethylene (9.7 lbs/Mcf) would be separated 
for sale (market value 3¢/lb), instead of 
being used as gas (at less than %2¢/Ib), 
the additional credit would be approxi- 
mately 20¢/Mcf of oil gas. 


Load duration 


The load depends greatly on the num- 
ber of degree-days. In this study, a basis 
is the load duration curve (L), published 
by Knoy and Turnan, for 6,800 DD per 
year and maximum 65° DD for the coldest 
day. However, 100 has been taken as the 
average day sendout during the year (total 
yearly sendout divided by 365). This curve 
has been related to this average. 
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Table 2—PRODUCTION BY PERIOD 


PER MCF OIL GAS A 
Gas S, substitute, 1,000 Btu/cf, 

production in MBtu/Mcf ......... 335 
Capacity in % of period A ......... 100 


em of gf eS et ee 0.67 
Composition of gas S, in MBtu/Mcf 

Gas R 
C2 Gor Gries Rw. 6. osc inc 109 
Oe rr 
C—4 (from storage) 
C-3 produced 
Oil gas 


Total 


Plant requirements, MBtu/Mcf 
oe ee Z73 
Tar or heavy oil (incl. 

heating for reforming) ........... 
Pb—Power (compression and blower 
for generator) 
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Diesel oil (for electr. 
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BY-PRODUCTS IN MBtu/Mcf 
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Credits for by-products ¢/Mcf 
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Diesel oil, 12¢/gal 





Total credits, ¢/Mcf of oil gas .. 80.25 


Cost of oil gas ¢/Mcf 
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LOAD DURATION CURVE (L)—BASED ON 6,800 DEGREE-DAYS 


The maximum daily peakload is 212. A 
typical plant in New England reported that 
it covers such a load by 135 in natural gas, 
and 77 in gas made from other fuels, such 
as oil gas. 

The application of this process to pro- 
duction of substitute gas raises the problem 
of what capacity should be chosen and to 
determine what part of the load should be 
covered by natural gas and what part by 


gas S, considering the heaviest peak and 
minimum requirements. This may vary 
from case to case. 

As an example, the following is selected 
as compared with 100 for the average day 
load and as shown in curve L. 

Demand load for natural gas,—90, in- 
stead of 135; load for period A is selected 
as 42. Load for oil gas—125. 

Turn to page 37—STARK 
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Electrical effects on pipelines 


WHERE it is necessary to construct a 
pipeline along a high tension line, and this 
should be held to a minimum, 2 protective 
measures should be taken: Personnel; In- 
sulated Joints. 

That is the opinion of Joseph P. Daratt, 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., expressed 
at American Gas Association’s distribu- 
tion, motor vehicles and corrosion confer- 
ence, Montreal. 

Personal safety should be the primary 
consideration. A ground grid in the work- 
ing area of valves and associated acces- 
sories is a feasible method of keeping per- 
sonnel at the same potential as the pipeline. 
The accompanying chart shows such a grid. 

Protection of insulated joints against 
high voltage surges is still open for im- 
provement. Niagara Mohawk is installing 
a spark or spill type arrester with three 
gaps; one gap across the insulated joint, 
and one from each side of the joint to 
ground: the latter gaps are smaller than 
the gap across the joint. 

Available arresters have one common de- 
fect, Mr. Daratt stated. They require con- 
stant vigilance and maintenance to assure 
working order when needed and, in gen- 
eral, the discharge at too high a voltage. 

Spacing of insulated joints on coated 
pipelines depends upon type of soil, soil 
resistivity, pH values and other physical 
factors. Past experience has taught that 
where abrupt changes take place between 
soils of low resistivity and soils of high 
resistivity, corrosion is most active. 

Insulated flange type joints are in gen- 
eral use on high pressure gas lines mainly 
because of their mechanical strength. They 
are, however, subject to deterioration in 
insulating value from high voltage surges, 
mill scale bridging across the insulating 
material in the joint, internal moisture, 
bolt sleeve fracture and current leakage 
around the flange due to break-down of 
external coating. 
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Current PIPE PROTECTION Topic 


Typical plan for ground potential grid and 
valve box, using 6 x 6 x 6/6 reinforcing mesh. 
The total grid is made of 2 or more lengths of 
roll mesh, welded with a minimum of 6” over- 
lap. The mesh is laid 6” below grade. It is 
joined to the main and bypass valve boxes by 
4 No. 6 rods spaced and brazed equally around 
each box, as shown in the arrangement below. 
The main and bypass valves are joined to the 
mesh by 4 other No. 6 rods, also equally 
spaced. All bare metallic parts are coated with 
Bitumastic No. 50 or equal. 
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Experience indicates that one flange at 
a valve for an insulated joint is not satis- 


factory because, in larger size valves at 


least, it requires field assembly which is al- 
ways problematical as to quality and it 
also involves difficulties in applying the 
coating. Separate sets of flanges installed 
underground can be more easily and better 
protected against external moisture. A 
flange type insulated joint above ground, 
where possible, is desirable. 

A policy of shop-fabrication for insulat- 
ing joints will pay off in joint quality. Nip- 
ples at least 3’ long should be welded to 
flanges before assembly, considerable care 
taken in drawing up the bolts uniformly 
and applying initial coating. 

Problems of mill scale bridging acress 
the flanges or moisture setting up a leak- 


Basementless service design 


GOOD practices in design of gas services 
were exemplified by B. Hunt, Illinois Power 
Co., in a tentative report on service design 
for basementless buildings at the American 
Gas Association distribution, motor vehi- 
cles and corrosion conference at Montreal. 

In large sections of the country base- 
mentless type cf construction has become 
such a proportion of new building as to 
create a problem with wide interest as to 
method cf supplying gas service. 

The accompanying illustrations are ex- 
amples of actual design in current success- 
ful operaticn. That there has to be a num- 
ber of different designs on account of varied 
building designs is apparent, but there also 
have to be variations in design to accom- 
modate differences in system pressure and 
type cf gas distributed. 

Those who may hold an interest in this 
problem wi!l compare their own designs 
with these displayed and will arrive at their 
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own conclusion by: (1) finding that their 
design compares favorably with the ones 
selected, (2) believing that their design is 
much better, (3) adopting in whole or in 
part these so-called good designs used by 
con‘emporaries. 

For the purpose of this study, only that 
portion of service adjacent to the building 
and entrance will be considered. 

Where climatic conditions permit, when 
gas is dry and not adversely affected by 
temperature, and where otherwise possible, 
it is wide-spread practice to locate the 
meter or regulator exterior to the building. 

Where service must not be subjected to 
low temperatures on account of conden- 
sable fractions in the gas, then service must 
be underground or otherwice protected and 
the me‘er or regulator must be in an inside 
or protected location. 

Many company service policies state: 

Under no circumstances shall any por- 


age path can be mitigated by two methods. 
Coat the flange joint internally, after as- 
sembly, with liquid neoprene; the other is 
the use of an insulating gasket with smaller 
internal diameter than the pipe. 

Niagara Mohawk’s specifications call for 
above-ground installation in a vertical po- 
sition wherever possible, allowing mill 
scale and moisture to drop past the flange. 

An experiment now in progress uses a 
flanged spool piece coated with a rubber 
compound, internally and externally, as 
well as on the face of the flanges, appears 
to offer a decided improvement over the 
conventional insulated flange joint. Field 
testing is not yet completed. 

For technical details on this presentation, com- 
municate with American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


Current GAS METERING Topic 


tion of gas service from main to meter be 
installed in any unexcavated ground un- 
der, beneath, or below any building, or in 
any crawl space, etc. 

The increase in basementless homes, 
many designed without provision for a 
meter on an outside wall, but with pro- 
Vision in a utility room near the building 
center, presents a rather difficu't design 
problem to one having such a policy. 

Several companies have met this prob- 
lem successfully by designing a service 
sleeve for the under-building porticn and 
sealing this sleeve where escape cf gas 
would be potentially dangerous and vent- 
ing the sleeve in a safe manner. 

Figure | indicates design of service en- 
trance for one-floor basementless home 
having no rooms above the first floor, with 
uti!ity room near building center and no 
outside wall for meter setting. This design 
is to be used only where temperature or 
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Figure 1 


gas characteristics would not adversely 
affect service. Meter may be set inside 
building if service regulator is not required, 
or if regulator is exterior-installed. 

Meter and regulator may be installed 
exterior to building. All inside piping to 
carry no more than utilization pressure. 
Piping between outside building wall and 
accessible attic space shall be without 
joints. 

Figure 2 shows a design of sleeved serv- 
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Figure 2 


ice entrance for a basementless building. 

To be installed where service must be 
underground and cannot be exposed to 
temperature conditions that would affect 
service. To be installed under floors, con- 
crete slabs or in crawl space. Can be made 
as long or short as necessary to reach 
meter location. Same design can be fol- 
lowed regardless of pressure. Carrier pipe 
is bare, A.S.T.M. A53—or equivalent. 
Sleeve and vent piping may be standard 
quality but coated and wrapped. Both pipes 
to be bent simultaneously. Carrier pipe to 
be tested for leaks after bending. 


Protective pipe coatings 


THE value of the protective coating is 
only equal to materials used, method of 
application and final inspection of the 
finished job, N. P. Peifer, corrosion engi- 
neer, The Manufacturers Light & Heat 
Company, said at the American Gas As- 
sociation distribution, motor vehicles and 
corrosion conference at Montreal, in ex- 
plaining how maximum protection against 
corrosion may be had from various coat- 
ings used with underground pipelines. 

Many installations are completed with 
very poor inspection. Some poor jobs can 
be traced to lack of knowledge of the type 
of coating to be used, poor control of 
coating temperature, poor pipe cleaning 
operation, applying coating over dead 
primer, careless handling of coated pipe 
during lowering in and backfilling opera- 
tion. 

In recent years manufacturers of coat- 
ing materials have so improved their prod- 
uct that it can be tailormade for applica- 
tion. Thus there is a coating for greater 
range of atmospheric temperatures, with 
one type for applications between 40°F 
and 200°F and another type for applica- 
tion between 0°F and 200°F. 

Coatings for underground application 
may be divided into three general classifi- 
cations; bituminous, waxes and greases, 
and plastic tapes. 

These can be further broken down as to 
material and source. 

1. Bituminous. 

a. Coal tar from distillation of coal. 
b. Asphalt from distillation of oil. 
c. Asphalt from natural asphalt beds. 

2. Waxes and greases. 

a. Heavy consistency grease from dis- 
tillation of oil. 
b. Wax from further distillation of oil. 

3. Plastic tapes. 

a. Polyethylene from acetylene gas 
and hydrogen chloride. 

b. Polyvinyl chloride, from acetylene 
gas and hydrogen chloride. 

The melting or softening point in coal 
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tar and petroleum industries is used as a 

gauge of the consistency of the pitches 

and asphalts, and certain compositions 

made from them. The following is of im- 

portance in securing a coating for desired 

results. 

1. High melting point bases and low 

filler content offer maximum resist- 

ance to soil stress or pressure defor- 
mation. 

. Low melting point bases and high 
filler content are less resistant to slide 
or sag. 

3. Generally high filler content bases are 
of lower melting point and not highly 
resistant to soil stress or pressure de- 
formation. 

4. In a given melting point range, com- 
pounds of lower filler content can be 
applied at lower temperatures and 
are not subject to large evaporation 
loss. Higher filler content compounds 
may suffer a greater loss by evapora- 
tion. 

Flowability can be stated as the applica- 
tion temperature required to secure a good 
flow and a given thickness of coating. In 
field application temperature of agitated 
enamel is watched carefully and thickness 
of coating checked with a pit depth gauge. 
The atmospheric temperature will control 
application temperature of the enamel. 

Most enamels contain volatile liquids 
that will evaporate if heat is held to a high 
level for a considerable period. If the 
coating is held above recommended tem- 
perature flexibility will be lost and enamel 
will become brittle. It must be under con- 
tinuous agitation to prevent coke forma- 
tion. 

When a pipeline is installed it is sub- 
ject to mechanical forces generated by its 
contact with bottom of the ditch and by 
expansion and contraction of soil. The ma- 
terials used to protect the pipe from cor- 
rosion do not have the strength to resist 
such mechanical stresses. To prevent ex- 
cessive damage a wrapper is applied over 
and bonded to the enamel. 
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Figure 3 is a design of service entrance 
to basementless building where service pipe 
is brought up above ground exterior to 
building and enters building above grade. 

This can only be installed where tem- 
perature will not adversely affect service 
and where an outside wall location cannot 
be provided for meter setting. 


For technical details on this presentation, com- 
municate with American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
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It is generally conceded that corrosion 
of underground pipe would not exist if 
moisture were prevented from contacting 
the metal. If coating waterproofs the pipe 
it prevents contact of the metal with its 
environment, which could adversely affect 
it. The water absorption rate of coal tar 
enamels is very low. 

The mineral content of most pipeline 
enamels results from the addition of vari- 
ous minerals during manufacturing. The 
ash or filler content is of little significance 
until it is correlated with other data. 

Since it is sometimes necessary to allow 
coated pipe to remain on top of the ground 
before installation, it is exposed to the sun 
and to atmospheric temperatures that may 
approximate the melting or softening point 
of the tar. The coating then will tend to 
slide or sag, reducing thickness on top of 
the pipe so that its value is greatly de- 
preciated. The coating manufacturer has 
figures available for the area in which the 
pipe is to be installed and he can supply 
the proper softening point coating. 

Primer will not stick to a dirty, wet or 
rusty surface and it is necessary that the 
pipe be clean before it is applied. 

Although some coating men will state 
that a good bond can be secured if coat- 
ing is applied over a primer that has been 
applied over mill oil or lacquer it has been 
found that a good bond is not secured. 

Coal tar primers will gradually lose 
their volatile liquids after they have been 
applied to a metal surface for a period of 
time because of evaporation. The primer 
is dead when this occurs and if enamel is 
applied it will not bond. Dead primer will 
flake off when the fingernail is scraped 
over it. 

There are manuals published by coating 
manufacturers that explain the general 
procedure when pipe is coated in the mill 
or over the ditch. The following will give 
some conditions noted during actual pro- 
cedure which are not in the manuals. 
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A considerable number of faults are 
nicked up by the jeep as soon as the coat- 
ng machine kicks off. These may be rela- 
ively close together for a hundred feet 
9 more. Look for: 

1. Dust which will cause jeeps. 

2. Moisture. Most primers contain a 
mall amount of moisture. When the per- 
sentage exceeds 1 to 2% it will cause a con- 
siderable number of jeeps. 

3. Coke. When coating machine is made 
ready for use it is customary to heat all 
parts. During this operation material from 
the last operation may change to coke. The 
particles of coke will cause jeeps. 

When coating machine is put into op- 
eration parts of it may rub the pipe caus- 
ing enamel to be too thin or removed. 
In flood coating types the iron is often 
found to rub. This is apparent when faults 
occur on either up or down grades. 

As coating runs to coating machine it is 
giving off fumes which are volatile liquids 
evaporating because of the heat. This sol- 
vent will gather on the machine and drop 
off on coated pipe. When the jeep passes 
over these spots they will show a fault in 
coating. 

Asbestos felts used for pipeline wrappers 
will absorb an amount of moisture. If 
moisture content becomes too high it will 
cause steam to form when hot enamel 
comes into contact with it. When steam is 
trapped under the wrapper it will cause a 
blister which will blow the enamel from 
the pipe surface. The remedy for this is to 
keep the felt in a good storage room and 
keep it from contacting dirt or cement floor. 

If the material used to saturate the felt 
contains too much naphthalene, the naph- 
thalene will form white crystals on the 
felt. The crystals will evaporate when 
heated enamels contact them and form a 
gas that may affect enamel in a manner 
similar to steam. It may also cause a suffi- 
cient loss of solvents to make the saturat- 
ing material become brittle causing the felt 
to break when being used. 

Most difficulties with mill coated pipe 
are met during unloading, stringing and 
bending operations. Protection of pipe at 
the welds often presents a considerable 
problem. Hot enamel, rubber tapes and 


Air conditioning 


IN a discussion of service and installation 
policies of Nashville Gas Company, Joseph 
P. McGovern, service superintendent, told 
a distribution session audience, Southern 
Gas Association, about various air condi- 
tioning practices and services. 

Nashville Gas Company has a present 
total of 35,000 customers. It contracts all 
air conditioning erection and installation 
to local contractors. One contract electri- 
cian does all wiring; he is available to 
servicemen who are unable to do difficult 
electrical jobs. 

After installation is completed, initial 
start up and check is prepared on a no- 
charge basis. Supervision for contractor 
and installation for start up is company- 
furnished. 

The company offers free service, upon 
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plastic tapes are used for joint protection. 

The chief constituent of a grease type 
coating is petrolatum. Grease coatings are 
applied over rusty metal but if a good coat- 
ing is desired pipe should be cleaned. 

Grease coatings should never be in- 
stalled in dry soil unless a wrapper is ap- 
plied to prevent soil from contacting the 
grease. The electrical resistance of a grease 
type coating is low even with a wrapper. 

Waxes are applied to pipe at the coating 
mill and over the ditch by travel liners. 
Wrappers used in conjunction with this 
coating are generally tobacco cloth with 
an acetate backing. Asbestos felts are also 
used, but they are not saturated with as- 
phalt or coal tar cut backs. The wrappers 
are bonded to the wax during application 
procedure and the entire coating is tested 
with high voltage electricity. 

Plastic tapes have only recently come 
into use as a protective coating for under- 
ground and overhead pipelines. Their 
source is the chemical plant although their 
base materials are a natural product. 

The film thickness of polyethylene tape 
is 8 mils, the adhesive 4 mils, making a to- 
tal thickness of 12 mils. Polyvinyl chloride 
tape has an adhesive thickness of 2 mils 
making a total thickness of 10 mils. The 
additional thickness is important where the 
surface to which it is to be applied is 
rough, permitting the adhesive to extend 
to the bottom of the rough areas thus se- 
curing a stronger bond. 

When a plastic tape is to be applied it 
is essential that metal surface be free of 
rust, dirt and dust. It has been found good 
practice to apply a primer to metal just 
prior to tape application and to apply an 
additional wrapper over the 10 or 12 mil 
tape as an additional protection against 
abrasion. Tar or asphalt saturated asbes- 
tos felt wrappers may be used. They are 
not bonded to the tapes and only act as 
an abrasion resistant wrapper. 

Asbestos felt wrappers are composed of 
a mixture of asbestos and rag combined 
with a binder and saturated with an as- 
phalt or tar cutback. There is a tendency 
for this wrapper to pick up moisture if it 
is not stored under proper conditions. This 
becomes apparent when a vapor is formed 
when hot enamel comes in contact with 






installations 


customer request, including adjustments of 
gas burners, input adjustment, temperature 
checks, and pumping unit. Each unit is 
checked on spring and fall changeovers, 
providing for cleaning and filling tower, 
checking temperatures, pumping units, and 
oiling. Cleaning of coils or replacement of 
filters is done on a time and material cost 
basis. Company stocks filters for air con- 
ditioning units only, which are charged for 
after original set.” 

Several customers have permanent type 
filters, furnished by local filter service com- 
pany, and these are changed every 30 to 45 
days. Nashville Gas replaces any parts in 
warranty, including units on a no-charge 
basis, either parts or labor, while all parts 
out of warranty are repaired or replaced 
on a time and material basis. Acidifying of 





the felt. If vapor is trapped it will form 
a bubble in the coating leaving a weak 
spot that will cause a failure. 

The wrapper is applied directly over the 
hot enamel as it is flooded or sprayed on 
the pipe, becoming tightly bonded to the 
enamel. Tension of the wrapper should be 
so adjusted that it does not pull through 
hot enamel and come in contact with metal 
surface. Excessive tearing of felt will indi- 
cate too much tension or it may be caused 
by evaporation of the volatile liquids out 
of the cutback used to saturate the felt. 

Ordinarily a 15-lb felt wrapper is used as 
an outerwrap with hot enamels. However 
in the last few years a wrapper of 8-lb 
has been developed which has been rein- 
forced with glass threads. While this wrap- 
per has the strength of the 15-lb felt it is 
questionable if it has the abrasion resist- 
ance. 

Glass outerwrap is a thick film of glass 
fibers saturated with a composition of tar 
and asphalt cutback and applied the same 
as asbestos felt over hot enamel coating. It 
does not bond to enamel as well as asbestos 
felt. 

Glass in single filaments bonded together 
with bonding material is formed into a 
wrapper for hot enamel applications. Suffi- 
cient tension is applied to pull it into the 
enamel but not through to metal surface. 
This is said to add strength to the enamel 
and reduce the tendency to sag. 

Rockshield is made from scraps from the 
manufacture of asbestos roofing and is used 
as an additional shield around coated pipe 
where considerable rocks are encountered 
or where pipe will be handled roughly. Be- 
cause of its thickness it is installed in sheets 
that are fastened around the pipe with 
steel strapping or glass filament tape with 
an adhesive on one side. 

Regardless of the care in applying pro- 
tective coatings it will always be found that 
faults exist that will expose metal to earth 
or water. Such faults often become ap- 
parent when a penetration of the pipe wall 
occurs after a period of from 2 to 15 years. 
For this reason it is advantageous to install 
cathodic protection. 


For technical details on this presentation, com- 
municate with American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
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units, which may be necessary after several 
years of operation, is performed on a no- 
charge basis. 

The company has several jobs using city 
water and wasting the cooling water rather 
than using recirculating towers. Of Nash- 
ville Gas Company’s total air conditioning 
installation, 74 units, 12 have been replaced 
for various reasons; most of them have been 
air leaks. 

Company has had 3 servicemen and 
service supervisor attend a factory service 
school at Servel. Other servicemen are 
being used with these trained men so that 
a capable service organization can be built 
up to take care of all calls. 

For technical details on this presentation, com- 
municate with Southern Gas Association, 1032 
Life of America Bldg., Dallas 2, Tex. 
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Price Indexes of Gas, Other Fuels and Electricity 


AS RATES to consumers were un-_ tions in net monthly bills for non-heating 
changed on the average in April, gas. 


of coal and fuel oil resulted in declines in 
the BLS index. The bituminous reductions 
ranged from $0.25-to-0.75 per net ton; 
anthracited reductions were from $0.65- 
to-2.15 per net ton. Fuel oil No. 2 
showed drops of $0.21-to-0.50 per 100 
gallons. 


the latest month for which data 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics are 
available. Changes in thermal content in 10 
cities resulted in slight increases in the cost 
of gas for space heating and minor fluctua- 


A fuel adjustment in Boston caused a 
slight increase in net monthly electric bills 
there. However, the average for electricity 
rates was unchanged during April. 

Seasonal reductions in the retail prices 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S$. Department of Labor (1947-1949 — 100.0) 


1954 1953 
Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May Apr. Jan. 
GAS 
Space heating 114.1 113.9 113.7 113.6 11386 1135). 1128 V24A ViI2S WIA WIZ 109 N11 1069 
Non-space heating 108.8 108.8 1088 108.8 108.8 108.8 108.2 108.0 108.0 107.1 107.2 107.0 106.9 106.4 
Natural 
10 therms 99.9 99.9 99.9 100.0 100.0 99.8 99.9 99.8 99.8 98.6 98.7 98.5 98.4 98.3 
25 therms 112.3 112.3 112.2 112.2 112.2 112.2) 111.4 111.3 111.3 110.1) 110.2 110.0 110.0 108.9 
Manufactured 
10 therms 109.4 109.4 109.4 109.4 109.5 109.5 108.2 108.1 108.1 107.4 107.4 107.4 107.1 106.9 
25 therms 109.6 109.6 107.6 109.6 109.7. 109.7. 109.1 109.0 109.1 108.4 108.4 108.4 108.0 107.8 
Mixed 
10 therms 96.4 96.4 96.4 96.4 96.4 96.4 96.4 96.0 96.0 96.2 96.2 96.2 96.2 96.2 
25 therms 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.4 9 99.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
All types combined 
10 therms 105.2 105.2 105.2 105.3 105.4 105.3 104.8 104.7 104.7 103.9. 103.9 103.8 103.7 103.5 
25 therms 112.6 1126 112.5 112.5 1125 1425 Wis Ws WF NOS WOOF 1105 OS 1096 
ELECTRICITY 
Composite 104.5 1045 104.4 103.8 103.8 104.2 104.2 104.1 104.1 1040 104.1 104.7 104.5 104.4 
SOLID FUELS 
Bituminous—All sizes combined 119.5 120.6 120.6 120.7 120.6 120.4 120.2 119.5 1183 1180 117.3 1176 4119.2 119.8 
Anthracite—All sizes combined 130.2 135.0 135.0 135.0 135.0 135.0 1349 134.8 133.7. 133.1 130.6 129.1 133.4 135.9 
PETROLEUM 
Fuel oil No. 2 120.6 122.1 123.2 121.9 120.9 117.9 


1227 1225 1202 1203 1262 


118.2 


119.7.) 116.6 








THE INDEX of retail prices of fuels and electric'ty, 
issued monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor, considers specific con- 
sumption quantities of gas, 10 and 25 therms, 
representing typical usage by families repre- 
sented in the Bureau’s Consumer Price Index. 
Monthly gas bills, net, are basis for compu‘ing 
the index. Da‘a are collected in these cities: 


The index for electricity is based upon data 
collec’'ed in the same list of cities. 

Anthracite prices are collected in 9 large and 
small ci:ies; bituminous prices in 26 large and 
small cities; fuel oil No. 2 prices, from 11 cities. 

The base period of the index is the average 
for the years 1947, 1948 and 1949. That average 
is referred to as “100.0.” 


indicates a 21.8% increase from the base period; 
an index number of 96.4 indicates a decrease of 
3.6% from the base pericd. This percentage com- 
parison is appl cable only from the current index 
to the base period. 

Percentages of change from one index number 
to another comparable ind-x number, other than 
the base (100.0), can be calcula'ed: Subtract the 





NATURAL GAS De'roit New York Month h sal dl d licabl older number from the new number, then divide 
Atlanta Hous‘on Pi tsburgh pean ae = an Prices and applicable the d'fference by the o!der number. 
Baltimore Kansas City St. Louis taxes are compared with the base, and computed Examples: Older number is 115; newer number 
Cincinnati Los Angeles San Francisco to express, as an index number, any change from =, 125; difference is 10. Divide 10 by 115; an- 
Cleveland Minneapolis Wash‘ngton the base. While these indicators are numers, swer is 0.0859, or an 8.7% increase. Older num- 
MANUFACTURED GAS Portland, Ore. they may be interpreted directly as percentages of ber is 125; newer number is 115; d fference is 
Boston New York Scranton Seattle change from the base period. 10. Divide 10 by 125; answer is 0.080, or an 
MIXED GAS Chicago Philadelphia Examples: A current index number of 121.8 8.0% decrease. 
I Yi 7S d Utiliti 
ndex of Yields: Selecte tilities Stocks 
Expressed as percentages 
1954 1953 

June May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June Jan. 
Transmission companies 404 408 4.15 4.17 4.25 4.21 439 444 444 490 446 476 472 404 
Transm. & dis‘rib. companies 5.01 5.01 5.11 $27 539 539 5.34 S47 SB 574 S13 5A 5.55 5.02 
Manufac‘ured & m xed companies 445 446 467 468 466 4.66 491 475 494 5.14 499 505 508 4.87 
Class “A” elec'ric compan es 4.60 4€4 470 468 492 4.92 $.10 SAG G14... 341 S370 || SAN 5.53 566 
Class ‘8’ electric companies 4.83 4.94 494 4.93 5.01 5.14 S28 Sid S57 : 56 5.50 5.41 5.€8 


This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields ob‘ainable on 
a selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a represen‘ative cross-section of each 
industry, from the standpoint of geographical diversification and of the 
relative importance of the individual companies in their areas. 

No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 
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5.19 
in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields afforded on the 
issues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of re- 
turn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks comprising it. 

This index is compiled from: natural gos transm'ssion compan’‘es, 5; 
notural gas transmission and distribution compan’es, 5; manufac'ured and 
mixed gas companies, 4; class “A” electric companies, 4; class ‘’B”’ electric 
companies, 5. 


American Gas Journal, July 1954 
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OND and stock prices have been 
B edging forward of late under the in- 
fluence of a number of develop- 
ments. Probably the most tangible of these 
have been the gains shown in the economic 
indices. The Reserve Board index of indus- 
trial production at last report was up two 
basis points, for the first gain since the 
summer of 1953; the Commerce-Labor de- 
partments now estimate a new high for 
construction activity this year, against the 
modest decline they previously had antici- 
pated; steel output and use of electricity 
both are above a year ago levels; exports 
and imports have been showing sharp 
gains; consumer credit and debts are falling 
off; and personal income is on the increase. 
Faced with this array of favorable fac- 
tors, even the most conservative observers 
of the economic scene now seem willing to 
admit that it looks as if the business reces- 
sion has petered out. 

Add to these aforementioned develop- 
ments the recent action of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in reducing member bank re- 
serve requirements by $1,500 million, 
which should have beneficial effect on fi- 
nancing by the Treasury and by business. 
In some financial quarters the move is in- 
terpreted as a determination by the Reserve 
Board that it will not be judged too late 
with too little, a charge which had been 
leveled against it in the not too distant past. 

Discussing the Federal Reserve step, the 
New York investment firm of Franklin 
Cole & Company, close observers of eco- 
nomic developments, said in their Current 
Comment on June 22: “The effect at first 
will probably be most telling in the short- 
term market. Insofar as the stimulation to 
business is concerned, however, interest 
rates are a more decisive factor on long- 
term building projects than on inventory 
buying. The stimulation of construction, 
both private and public, of lower interest 
rates fits into the Administration’s general 
policy of emphasizing a continued high 
level of capital investment. New offerings 
of state, municipal, and other public bodies 
are likely to exceed the volume of the latter 
half of 1953 by $500 million or more. 

“Another significant inference to be 
drawn from the Federal Reserve Board's 
action is that, so far as can be foreseen at 
this time, the national budget does not 
threaten to upset the overall picture of 
stability despite the situation in the Far 
East with a certain amount of leeway or 
give. Discussion of defense expenditures 
leads to the conclusion that within the 
$29-30 billion new military budget and un- 
expended balances estimated at around $2 
billion there is sufficient flexibility to meet 
emergencies. It is noteworthy in this con- 
nection that the Senate’s version of the 
new military budget, while providing for a 
$2.3 billion cut in appropriations for the 
Army, reduces the Air Force appropria- 
tion only by $185 million. A budget which 
does not involve a substantial expansion of 
expenditures and the risk of a serious defi- 
cit improves the chances of the enactment 
of the tax bill without important amend- 
ments and also permits the general eco- 
nomic policy of the Administration to be 
tested under more favorable conditions. 

“With institutional purchases of common 
stocks assuming more importance, the link 
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Observers See Favorable Factors 


Indicating Stable Business Level 
by John F. Falvey 


Financial Editor 


between the money market and the stock 
market seems destined to grow stronger. 
Lower interest rates will have their most 
marked effect on public utility, bank, in- 
surance and other investment quality equi- 
ties aside from the direct impact on high- 
grade bonds and preferred stocks. Gen- 
erally speaking, the latest action of the 
Federal Reserve authorities is another de- 
velopment justifying the belief that the 
trend toward a higher ratio of price to 
earnings and dividends will continue.” 
Order restored 

Anticipation of the reduction in reserve 
requirements has combined with a continu- 
ally swelling volume of institutional funds 
to permit restoration of order to the cor- 
porate bond market. The balance of un- 
sold portions of new issues in dealers’ 
hands recently started to move, with the 
result that refunding operations which had 
been postponed due to unfavorable market 
conditions now are being restored to the 
calendar. Breaking of the log-jam is not 
coming any too soon, especially when it 
is considered that at one time last spring 
investment dealers had on their shelves 
somewhere between $200 and $300 million 
of unsold bonds. The unsold balances of 
new corporate issues in syndicate remained 
this spring at higher levels and for a longer 
time than at any previous time in the past 
four and one-half years. 

The surplus of funds seeking investment 
should continue to increase and place 
higher premiums on the available supply of 
high grade investments. How soon this 
latter development will be witnessed and 
to what extent is conjectural at the mo- 
ment, but we might cite here the thoughts 
expressed recently to a group of analysts 
by a partner of one of the leading New 
York investment banking firms. He made 
the unqualified prediction that top grade 
corporate bonds would go to a 234% yield 
basis and top notch preferred stocks would 
go to a 342% level, but he did not set any 
time-table for the development. 

While the margin predicted between 
yields on top-grade corporate bonds and 
preferreds is an extremely narrow one, 
growing emphasis is being placed in finan- 
cial quarters on the advantage to institu- 
tions of preferred stocks in place of tax 
exempt obligations, due to the inter-cor- 
porate dividend tax exemption. 

Common stock investment by insurance 
companies and pension funds, in fact, re- 
cently has been about double what it was a 
year ago at this time. The reason is clear 
if the remarks expressed on the subject by 


INDEX OF YIELDS: 
SELECTED UTILITIES STOCKS 


See bottom of facing page. 


an official of one of the large New York 
life firms are to be accepted as a criteria. 
In brief, he pointed out that by foregoing 
tax exempt bonds yielding three % and in- 
vesting in common stocks at five %, the 
institutional investor could experience a 
shrinkage of 87% in its investment over a 
20-year span and yet have the same asset 
value as if the original investment had 
been made in tax-exempt bonds. 

Latest reported figures show that pen- 
sion fund buying of common stocks has 
been running at an annual rate of between 
$300 and $400 million, while life insurance 
companies in the first quarter of this year 
bought $52 million of common shares, 
against $27 million in the similar 1953 pe- 
riod. The life company purchases still rep- 
resent only a small portion of potential 
purchases from this source. Even at this 
level, institutional and pension fund buy- 
ing of equities is an important factor, and 
promises to be so over the future. 

In the initial quarter this year total new 
offerings of preferred and common stocks 
amounted to only $450 million and, except 
for gas and electric utility common stocks, 
major companies offered practically no 
additional shares. 

Nor does the financial position of indus- 
try promise any near-term change in this 
situation, in the opinion of close observers 
of the stock market and of corporate fi- 
nance. The investment supply of invest- 
ment quality stocks, especially in the in- 
dustrial category, is not being increased 
but is being reduced by demand from in- 
stitutional investors interested primarily in 
income. 

Basis for this prediction is afforded in 
the trend of equity financing witnessed to 
date this year and in prospect. Most recent 
calculations show that common stock offer- 
ings by utilities in 1954 have been aggre- 
gating only a little more than 20% of the 
total financing, compared with about 45% 
in the corresponding interval of 1953. And 
the month of June—incomplete at this 
writing—is expected to continue the trend. 

Coming to market during the first half of 
this year with an estimated $900 million 
of securities, which accounted for about 
half of the total corporate new offerings, 
the gas and electric utility companies have 
had a relatively favorable market on which 
to finance. 

Granted that offerings of bonds are suf- 
ficiently well timed so as to avoid any 
recurrence of glut conditions, and conse- 
quent indigestion in the new issue market, 
there is no reason at the moment for an- 
ticipating less favorable marketing condi- 
tions in the final half-year than prevailed 
during the first six months. Rather, an even 
more propitious marketing opportunity 
may present itself over the months ahead. 
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Old Days Recalled ... from 
amemiedr as JOUrNAL 


ESTABLISHED 1859 





90 YEARS AGO 

July 1864 
Gas FITTING. The importance of employing 
the best mechanics for gas fitting, is not suf- 
ficiently appreciated by the public. In one 
establishment, where 50 brilliant five-feet 
burners were wanted, the party was contin- 
ually changing burners. Upon examination 
it was discovered the pipe from the main 
was only capable of supplying about 100 
cubic feet per hour, when 200 cubic feet 
was required! There are gas fitters in abun- 
dance in every part of the city, but we 
would advise parties employing them to be 
certain that they understand their business 
well. 


50 YEARS AGO 

July 1904 
Mr. JoHN R. CULLINANE, who since 1886 
acceptably managed the properties of the 
Dennison Light and Power Company, has 
resigned that charge in order to accept the 
place of Manager to the Texarkana (Tex.) 
Light and Power Company, in which con- 
cern he has acquired a considerable inter- 
est. 


JuLty 1904 


ATWATER, MINN., is said to want a gas 
works in its midst. The place is too small. 


JuLy 1904 


Mr. ALBERT F. KERSTING, formerly in the 
service of the Pittsfield (Mass.) Coal Gas 
Company, has been appointed Resident 
Manager of the Florence (Ala.) Gas Light 
and Fuel Company. 


JuLy 1904 


SoME CAPITALISTs largely interested in real 
estate holdings in certain growing suburbs 
of Norfolk, Va., are arranging for the con- 
struction of a works for the supply of gas to 
the districts concerned. They have been im- 
pelled to this step by the unwillingness of 
the proprietors of the City Gas Works to 
extend their main system. 


Juty 1904 

AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the share- 
holders in the Louisville (Ky.) Gas Com- 
pany the Directors chosen were: H. V. Lov- 
ing, D. X. Murphy, F. M. Sackett, Udolpho 
Snead and John Stites. A disgruntled holder 
named Rowan Hardin attempted to defeat 
the regular ticket, but his shrift was short. 


JuLty 1904 

Mr. JAMES FERRIER, who has served the 
Columbus (Ga.) Gas Light Company as 
General Superintendent since 1892, has ac- 
cepted the position of President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Rome (Ga.) gas 
works. His successor at Columbus is Mr. 
MacDugald Dexter, who has been with the 
Columbus Company since 1897. 
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JuLy 1904 
THE MOONTABLE SYSTEM on public lighting 
account has been put out of practice by the 
authorities of Lafayette, Ind. High time, 
too. 


25 YEARS AGO 
July 1929 

A Gas TRANSMISSION LINE, 25 miles in 
length, running from Michigan City, Ind., 
to South Bend, was begun on June I, by the 
United Engineers and Constructors Com- 
pany, operating under a contract with 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co. The 
new line will be the final link in a gas trans- 
mission system, 65 miles long, connecting 
the company’s gas distribution center in 
East Chicago with South Bend. 


JuLy 1929 

THE EXECUTIVE AND SALES personnel of 
American Meter Company assembled re- 
cently at the Metric Metal Works Div., 
Erie, Pa., for a three day conference de- 
voted to developments in gas measurement 
and to the consideration of practical meth- 
ods for making sales and engineering serv- 
ice increasingly effective. 


JuLy 1929 

THE First Gas Appliance Course spon- 
sored by the Home Service Committee of 
the American Gas Association opened at 
the American Gas Association Laboratory 
in Cleveland, O., on June 24th. There were 
nearly 40 representatives from gas com- 
panies in various parts of the country reg- 
istered for this course. ... Mr. R. W. 
Gallagher, President of the East Ohio Gas 
Company and Chairman of the Laboratory 
Managing Committee, welcomed the stu- 
dents and pointed out that the purpose of 
the Laboratory was to develop the right 
type of appliance for use of gas consumers 
and brought out the fact that the pupils tak- 
ing this course had an opportunity to learn 
of the work being done at the Laboratory 
and in turn bring to the gas companies they 
are connected with the necessity of selling 
approved appliances. 


JuLty 1929 

CONSTRUCTION of what is to be one of the 
world’s largest natural gas compressor sta- 
tions at Sterlington, La., has been an- 
nounced by the Arkansas Louisiana Pipe 
Line Company. The compressor will be 
used in connection with the company’s new 
100-mile, 20-inch pipeline being built from 
Monroe to Shreveport, and also will be 
connected with the 16-inch line to El 
Dorado, Ark., which was recently acquired 
by the company. The cost of the project 
will be approximately $1-million. 
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How to Use the Material 


American Gas Fundamentals is a 
comprehensive compilation of basic gas 
facts to guide any gas utility employee 
toward a broader understanding of the 
industry as a whole. 

The series is designed to be removed 
from each current issue of AMERICAN 
Gas JourNAL and filed in a ring binder 
where it may be accumulated into a text 
book of permanent usefulness. Material 
should be filed under the major sub- 
ject head appearing in the upper right 
hand box at the head of each chapter. 
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Glossary of Gas Industry Terms: Vac to Zon 


V 


VACUUM DISTILLATION Distillation at lower than at- 
mospheric pressure and, consequently, lower tem- 
peratures. 

VACUUM HEATING SYSTEM’ A two-pipe steam heating 
system which is so arranged that it can be operated 
below atmospheric pressure if desired. 

VALENCE’ A property of atoms determining the number 
of other atoms with which they can combine in 
chemical reactions. 

VaLvE A mechanical device for controlling the flow 
of fluids; types such as gate, globe, needle, plug and 
diaphragm valves, are used. 

VALVE BOx’ A housing around an underground valve to 
allow access to the valve and to protect the valve 
from mechanical damage or the effects of weather. 

VALVE CHAMBER _ The space in a gas dry-meter contain- 
ing the slide valves and mechanism for their opera- 
tion. 

VALVE CONTROL A fuel-air ratio control system which 
operates by means of mechanical linkage of related 
valves. 

VALVE MANIFOLD A piping manifold having several 
valves connected in the piping. 

VANE BLOWER’ A gas-moving mechanical device con- 
sisting of one or more movable vanes set into a rotor 
which is eccentrically mounted in a sealed circular 
housing. The vanes are spring-loaded to hold them 
against the inner surface of the housing as the rotor 
turns. As the rotor turns, gas from the housing inlet 
is picked up between vanes and rotor, compressed 
and discharged from the outlet of the blower case 
or housing. 

Vapor’ A gaseous state of a liquid brought about by 
heating, reduction of pressure, or both. 

VAPOR DENSITY The weight of a gas or vapor relative 
to an equal volume of some standard gas at the same 
temperature and pressure. 

VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM’ A steam heating system op- 
erating near atmospheric pressure and returning con- 
densate to the boiler by gravity. 

VAPORIZATION The conversion of a liquid to a gaseous 
state. 

VAPORIZING OIL BURNER’ A burner which vaporizes the 
oil in a single step, before combustion, by the direct 
application of heat to the liquid oil. ; 

VAPOR PRESSURE The pressure caused by vapor over the 
surface of a liquid in a closed container; caused by 
the higher kinetic energy of the molecules of vapor. 

VauLtT’ An enclosed room or pit having an access open- 
ing in the top or side wall, or both. May be in a build- 
ing, a separate aboveground structure or under- 
ground. 


VeLociry The number of distance-units a body moves 
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in a unit of time, such as miles per hour or feet per 
second. 

VELOCITY PRESSURE The pressure exerted by a fluid due 
to its motion, as distinguished from the static pres- 
sure exerted against the walls containing the fluid. 
The total pressure is the sum of the velocity pres- 
sure and static pressure. 

VENT An opening in a tank or other piece of equipment, 
sealed to prevent escape of material within the equip- 
ment at normal pressures, but so arranged that it 
automatically opens to relieve excessive pressure in 
the equipment. Can also be arranged for manual 
opening to depressure equipment as desired. 

VENTILATION The supplying or removing of air to or 
from any given space. 

VENT PIPES Pipes used to conduct the discharge of a 
vent to a suitable location. 

VENTURI METER’ A fluid-flow meter in which the rate 
of fluid-flow is determined by measuring the pressure 
drop caused by the flow of the fluid through a Venturi 
throat or tube. The pressure drop across thé tube is 
proportional to the fluid flow rate. 

VENTURI THROAT OR TUBE’ A tube tapered down to a 
lesser diameter in the middle of its length and then 
expanding gradually to its original diameter. Pres- 
sure-measuring taps are provided at the entrance 
and at the constricted throat for determining pres- 
sure differential through the tube. 

VERTICAL BOILER (See Boiler.) 

VERTICAL RETORT A coal gas manufacturing retort with 
the long axis in a vertical position. 

VISCOSIMETER OR VISCOMETER A viscosity-measuring 
instrument. 

Viscosity The resistance of a fluid to flow due to the 
combined effects of adhesion and cohesion. 

VISCOSITY, ABSOLUTE Measure of fluid-resistance to 
flow, irrespective of density. Equal to the kinematic 
viscosity multiplied by the density of the fluid. Also 
called dynamic viscosity. 

VISCOSITY, KINEMATIC Measure of fluids’ relative re- 
sistance to flow, including the density effect of the 
fluid. 

Viscous Having a high viscosity. 

VOLATILE STILL A still used to recover ammonia from 
coal gas wash water by heating the ammoniacal* liq- 
uor and driving off the ammonia. 

VOLATILITY The relative ease with which a liquid can 
be vaporized. 

VOLUME, COMBUSTION The volume occupied by the 
flame and invisible combustion zone of a burning fuel. 

VOLUME FLOW RATE The number of unit-volumes of a 
fluid flowing past the measurement point in a unit 
of time, such as gallons per hour or cubic feet per 
minute. 


VOLUME, SPECIFIC The volume of a unit weight of a 
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substance at specific temperature and pressure con- 
ditions. 
VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS’ The percentages by volume of 
the various constituents in a substance. 
VOLUMETRIC EFFICIENCY Ratio of the volume of fluid 
discharged from a pump or compressor to the vol- 
ume displaced by the piston. 


W 


WALL Loss__ Loss of heat through the walls of a furnace 
or tank. 

WARM AIR HEATING SYSTEM’ A heating system consist- 
ing of a furnace enclosed in a casing from which 
ducts distribute heated air to various rooms of a 
building. When air flow through the system is caused 
by difference in weight between heated air and cooler 
return air, it is a gravity system; a forced system has 
a fan or blower to move the air; a perimeter system 
discharges warm air at floor level around the outside 
walls of the building and collects return air at 
ceiling level at interior walls. 

WARM-UP TIME The time required to heat a furnace, 
boiler or other equipment to the operating tempera- 
ture. 

WasH Removal of impurities from a gas or vapor by 
passing the gas through water or other liquid, which 
retains or dissolves the impurity. 

WasH Box A part of a carburetted water gas set, con- 
sisting of a partially water-filled, gas-tight box 
through which the gas from the generator is passed 
to wash out impurities. Also acts as a water seal to 
prevent return of gas into the water gas set. 

WASHER A shell with internal baffler or packing, so ar- 
ranged that gas to be cleaned passes up through the 
baffles counter-current to the flow of scrubbing liq- 
uid down through the washer. The baffler or packing 
cause intimate contact and mixing of the gas with 
the liquid stream. 

WASHER COOLER’ A washer, in the form of a tall tower, 
in which the washing liquid is sprayed in at the top, 
is collected in the bottom of the tower, and then is 
cooled and recycled through the tower. Serves a dual 
purpose of washing the gas free of impurities and 
also cooling the gas. 

WasTE Uncompensated loss. Also, a mass of wool or 
cotton threads used to clean machinery. 

WASTE GAS’ The gaseous combustion products, such as 
carbon dioxide and nitrogen, which leave the com- 
bustion zone and are discharged to the surrounding 
atmosphere. Also called stack gas or flue gas. 

WASTE GAS FLUES Pipes, passages or ducts connecting 
a combustion chamber to a draft stack or chimney. 

WASTE HEAT BOILER A heat exchanger set into a flue 
or stack. Water is passed through the exchanger and 
converted to steam by the heat of the flue gases. 
This heat would otherwise be lost up the chimney. 

WATER GAS REACTION When steam is passed through 
an incandescent coal or coke bed, a chemical reac- 
tion occurs in which the steam is disassociated to hy- 
drogen and oxygen. The oxygen reacts with the car- 
bon of the coal or coke to form carbon monoxide. 
The resulting mixture of hydrogen and carbon mon- 
oxide is known as blue or water gas. 

WATER GAS TARS'- Tars produced from cracked oil va- 
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pors in the carburetted water gas manufacturing 
process. 

WATER GAUGE A device to measure the amount or level 
of water in a tank or boiler; alternately, a pressure 
measuring device, usually a “U” tube, for determining 
small pressures in inches of water. 

WATER HARDNESS Calcium and magnesium salts dis- 
solved in water prevent suds formation with soap 
by reacting with the soap. Water exhibiting this 
hardness will cause scaling in a boiler or water heater. 

WATERLESS TYPE GAS HOLDER A large cylindrical, ver- 
tical shell containing a gas-tight, movable piston 
which moves up and down as gas is pumped in or 
out of the shell. 

WATER LEVEL SHUT-OFF CONTROL An automatic de- 
vice which shuts off the fuel to a boiler or water 
heating plant when the water level falls below a 
pre-determined minimum. 

WATER PAN’ An open water container placed inside a 
furnace warm air heating system. As the heated air 
passes over the pan, water evaporates and raises the 
humidity of the air to the desired condition. 

WATER SEAL_ A device, containing water for prevention 
of gas flow. Sometimes used to prevent flow alto- 
gether, sometimes to prevent flow other than in one 
direction, sometimes used as a safety blow-out. Basi- 
cally, it is a gas-tight container, partially filled with 
water, having one pipe connected into the shell and 
another pipe passing through the shell and extend- 
ing below the water level. 

WATER SEALED GAS HOLDER’ A low pressure gas holder 
consisting of cylindrical sections or lifts telescoping 
into a water-filled pit or tank, with the inside section 
closed in on top. As gas is admitted under the inside 
section, it floats up in the water, carrying successive 
outside sections up as it rises, by means of cupped 
lower Outside edges of each section engaging hooked 
upper inside edges of the next section. The guide 
framework around the sections stops the upward mo- 
tion before the last, or outer, section leaves the water. 

WATER SOFTENER An additive substance for hard water 
which overcomes or prevents the action of the dis- 
solved salts causing hardness. 

WATER TUBES’ Heat exchange equipment in which wa- 
ter flows inside tubes to exchange heat with another 
fluid surrounding the tubes is called water tube equip- 
ment and the tubes are called water tubes. 

WEIGHT Force of attraction of the earth for a body, 
measured in units of mass such as pounds, grams or 
ounces. 

WEIGHTED GOVERNOR’ (See Loaded governor.) 

WEIGHT FLOW RATE The number of unit weights of a 
material flowing by the measuring point in a unit of 
time, such as pounds per hour or tons per day. 

WEIGHT, SPECIFIC Weight of a unit volume of a sub- 
stance. 

WELD _ To join two pieces of similar metal together by 
depositing molten metal of the same kind on the 
edges of the joint in a manner that produces a homog- 
enous unit of deposited metal and melted edge metal. 

WELDED PIPE Skelp shaped into tubular form and 
welded along the edges to form a tube or pipe. 

WELDING RODS’ Special composition metallic rods used 
for making welded joints. 

Wet A hole drilled into the earth to tap underground 
reservoirs of oil, gas or water. 

WELL CASING _ Steel pipe used to line a well. 
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WELL RIG_ All the equipment required to drill, case and 
finish a well. 

WELSBACH MANTLE LAMP OR INCANDESCENT MANTLE 
LAMP A type of lamp in which the flame impinges 
on a knitted cup or mantle saturated with certain 
chemical compounds which are heated to incandes- 
cence and emit a bright, white light. 

WET BULB TEMPERATURE ‘Temperature indicated by a 
thermometer having a water-saturated wick sur- 
rounding the bulb. When this is moved rapidly 
through the air as with a sling psychrometer, the 
evaporation of water from the wick cools the ther- 
mometer. The temperature reading obtained is indic- 
ative of the amount of water vapor in the air. 

WET DRUM METER A large-capacity gas meter con- 
sisting of a cylindrical drum mounted to revolve in- 
side a shell half-fi:led with water. Spiral partitions 
divide the drum into four sections along the axis. 
The water prevents the gas from by-passing the drum 
and the gas forcing through the spiral chambers ro- 
tates the drum proportionately to the quantity of gas 
passing through the meter. 

WET Gas_ Natural gas from a well, containing consid- 
erable amounts of light gasoline fractions. 

WET STEAM- Steam containing some condensed liquid 
water in the form of a mist. 

WIND FURNACE’ Natural draft furnace. 

Work The application of force to cause motion or 
change of motion. 

WORKING PRESSURE The pressure at which a piece of 
equipment normally operates. 


WRAPPED PIPE’ Pipe which has been covered with a 
chemically inert compound and a protective layer of 
fiberglass or kraft paper to cover the coating com- 
pound and keep it in place. 


X 


XYLENE A coal tar derivative, higher boiling and slower 
evaporating than benzine or toluene. 


Y 
YiELD The amount of desirable product obtained from 


a process or operation. Sometimes expressed as a 
percentage of the material used in the process. 


Z 


ZERO, ABSOLUTE A state of matter in which there 1s 
no molecular motion and eaual to —273.18°C or 
—459.72°F. Under the general law of gases, a gas 
would have zero absolute pressure at absolute zero. 

ZERO GAS’ Gas at atmospheric pressure. 

ZONE, CONTROL Sections of heating equipment, such as 
a furnace, oven, still or boiler, in which the tempera- 
tures are individually controlled by instruments that 
actuate fuel valves in accordance with the specific 
process cycle requirements for time or temperature 
or a combination of both. 


The Glossary of Gas Industry Terms, of which this is the ninth installment, was compiled by Robert M. Poe. 
Additional terms will be gathered for supplementary publication as their number warrants. 


Abbreviations and Contractions 


ALLOW. allowable 
ABS absolute 
APPROX. approximate 
AUTO. CIR. TANK automatic circulating tank 
AUTO. INST. automatic instantaneous 
AUTO, PILOT automatic pilot 
AUTO. STG. automatic storage 
BAR. barometer 
BG _ blue gas 
Bru _ British thermal unit(s) 
CFM or cFM_ cubic feet per minute 
C.l. or C.1. cast iron 
Cir. TANK circulating tank 
COG coke oven gas 
CP cert fied performance 
cu FT cubic fcot or cubic feet 
CU FT/HR. cubic feet per hour 
c.v. ca'orific value 
CWG or CW Gas carburetted water gas 
D dens_ty 
C. d2grees Centigrade 
°F. degrees Fahrenheit 
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DIAM. diameter 

DIsT. distribution 

DMS _ drill manufacturers’ size 
EFF. efficiency 

EMF electromotive force 

F.O.T. fuel cost plus oil cost minus tar credit 
FPM_ feet per minute 

GPM _ gallons per minute 

H.P. high pressure 

ID or 1.D. inside diameter 

IN-LB_ inch-pound 

L.P. low pressure (under 10” w.c.) 
LPG or LP Gas_Liquified Petroleum Gases 
MAX. maximum 

Mcr thousand cubic feet 

MFD. manufactured gas 

MIN minute(s) 

MIN. minimum 

MOL. WT. molecu'ar weight 

MPH miles per hour 

MV millivolt(s) 

NaT. GAS natural gas 
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NON-AUTO. STG. non-automatic storage 
OD or O.D. outside diameter 

OPER. REV. operating revenue 

PG _ producer gas 

RPM _ revolutions per minute 

SAT. saturated 

SEC second 

SP GR_ specific gravity; air = 1.0 


SP HT specific heat 
TEMP. temperature 
T.R. or T.R. temperature rise 


v 


w.c. water column 
W.I. or w.I. wrought iron 


% 





volume 


WR’'T. wrought 


Symbols | 


A Area of section, in square feet. 

C! Orifice flow constant. 

D, Diameter of pipe at upstream pressure connection, 
in inches. 

D. Diameter of orifice, in inches. 

F, Basic orifice flow factor. 

F, Specific gravity factor. 

F,, Pressure base factor. 

F,, Supercompressibility factor. 

F, Reynolds number factor. 

F., Flowing temperature factor. 

F,, Temperature base factor. 

G_ Specific gravity of flowing gas; dry air = 1.000. 

g Acceleration due to gravity, in feet per second?. 

h Differential head in terms of the flowing fluid at the 
average density at the upstream pressure con- 
nection, in feet. 

h, Differential pressure, in inches of water. 

K Coefficient of discharge, including velocity of ap- 
proach. 

k Ratio of the specific heat at constant pressure to the 
specific heat at constant volume. 

N_ Difference between the actual and the theoretical 
density of P, expressed as a decimal fraction 
of the theoretical density. 

P, Absolute pressure at reference or base condition, in 
pounds per square inch. 

P,, Absolute static pressure at upstream pressure con- 
nection, in pounds per square inch. 

P,2 Absolute static pressure at downstream pressure 
connection, in pounds per square inch. 
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Q, 


Q: 


Pw 


m 


Quantity rate of flow at base conditions, in cubic 
feet per hour. 

Quantity rate of flow at flowing conditions, in cubic 
feet per hour. 

Quantity rate of flow at flowing conditions, in cubic f 
feet per second. 

Reynolds number at plane of orifice. 

Absolute temperature at reference or base condition; 
Fahrenheit temperature + 460°. 

Velocity of fluid at plane of orifice, in feet per 
second. 

Ratio of differential pressure to static pressure at up- 
stream pressure connection. 

Expansion factor, based on upstream static pressure. 

Expansion factor, based on downstream static pres- 
sure. 

Expansion factor, based on intermediate static pres- 
sure. 

Ratio of orifice diameter to upstream pipe diameter. 

Absolute viscosity of flowing fluid (assumed as 
0.0000069 for natural gas at 60°F.), in 
pounds per second foot. 

Density of gas at flowing conditions, in pounds per 
cubic foot. 

Density of dry air at 14.70 pounds per square inch 
absolute pressure and 32°F., in pounds per 
cubic foot. 

Density of gas at pressure P,,, in pounds per cubic 
foot. 

Density of water at 60°F., in pounds per cubic foot. 
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LETTER recently received from an 
A official of a gas company read in 

part as follows: “Our company ad- 
vertises, sells and installs gas and electrical 
ippliances. Assuming that a manufacturer 
yor seller has no trademark, tradename, pat- 
ont or other registration, what chance has 
he to stop competitors or employees from 
using his secret processes? What are the le- 
gal distinctions and differences between 
trademarks and tradenames? And are the 
laws and liabilities pertaining to trade- 
marks and tradenames similar to those of 
unfair competition?” 

A recently decided court case illustrates 
the rights and liabilities of gas companies, 
employees and competitors, relative to se- 
cret processes, and faithful business deal- 
ings. 

Modern courts consistently hold that the 
owner of a secret process has a legal right 
to expect that employees shall serve faith- 
fully and guard such processes against un- 
authorized use by competitors. The courts 
require that employees are obligated to 
serve their employers faithfully, and not 
divulge trade secrets to competitors. If an 
employee violates this rule he must pay 
back all salary and other compensation re- 
ceived from his employer. Another point 
decided by a late court is: A competitor 
who uses a trade secret is liable and must 
pay its profits to the one whose trade secret 
it utilized. 

In A. Hollander Son v. Imperial Corp., 66 
Atl. (2d) 319, testimony showed that one 
Singer owned and operated a business, but 
later went bankrupt. He later went to work 
as manager of a corporation and was paid 
under a written contract containing a clause 
that he would not divulge any of the cor- 
poration’s trade secrets or processes. Soon 
afterwards Singer secretly organized a 
competing company, the Imperial Corp. He 
kept in communication with the latter com- 
pany but did not appear at its plant for fear 
of disclosing his interest to the corpora- 
tion. 

Later, the corporation sued Singer and 
the Imperial Corp., and asked the court to 
award it the profits earned by the latter 
company, and to compel Singer to repay 
$15,000.00 salary received during the past 
two years while the Imperial Corp. was in 
operation. The court held in favor of the 
corporation, and said: 

“Singer is not entitled to retain the sal- 
ary paid to him amounting to $15,000.00. 
These payments were made at a time when 
he was actively pursuing outside business 
activities contrary to the employment agree- 
ment.” 


Legal distinctions 


The distinction between a trademark and 
tradename resides in the fact that a trade- 
mark is applied exclusively to merchandise 
or products, whereas a tradename is the 
name of a business, individual, partnership 
firm, or corporation. In more detailed ex- 
planations the legal distinctions are as fol- 
lows: It is well-settled law that a trade- 
mark is intended to establish in the minds 
of the buying public the quality and kind of 
products the mark represents. 

A tradename is the name of a business, 
partnership, corporation or individual. 
The trademark laws provide for registra- 
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Trademark and Copyright Laws 
Affecting Gas Companies 


by Leo T. Parker 
Attorney at Law 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


tion in the United States Patent Office of any 
distinctive “name or symbol” of salable 
merchandise. Also, a trademark must be at- 
tached to merchandise, and a new trade- 
mark must be different in all respects from 
marks previously used and registered. This 
assures the public that a new mark will not 
infringe the trade and good will of the 
original user of a similar trademark. 

The courts hold that the original purpose 
of trademark laws was not only to protect 
manufacturers, buyers, sellers and owners 
of trademarks, but also to protect purchas- 
ers and consumers against deception and 
confusion. Hence, where testimony shows 
that purchasers of merchandise will not be 
deceived, two sellers or companies may use 
the identical trademark in different terri- 
tories if neither company practiced fraud. 
See Western, 149 Fed. (2d) 1019. Mod- 
ern courts consistently hold that two manu- 
facturers or sellers may use the same trade- 
mark in the same territory if testimony 
shows the original user was not diligent in 
filing suit and completing legal procedure 
to stop a competitor from using a similar, 
or the same, trademark. This law is particu- 
larly applicable where testimony fails to 
show that the competitor practiced fraud. 
See Busch v. Du Bois, 175 Fed. (2d) 370. 

While the average company official 
may determine with considerable certainty 
whether one trademark infringes upon an- 
other, this is not so with respect to patents. 
A great deal of study and experience is 
required to decide whether a particular 
patent is infringed. No one infringes a 
trademark unless the testimony shows con- 
clusively that the public will be confused 
or deceived. However, a patent is infringed 
by anyone who makes, sells or uses a de- 
vice, process, or composition described in 
one or more “claims” in the patent. In 
other words, a patentee is restricted by the 
“claims” in his patent. 

A copyright merely gives protection 
against “copying” of another’s formula- 
tion, label, picture, composition, work of 
art and the like. A copyright cannot afford 
any protection against infringement of a 
trademark, tradename or patent. 

A company may obtain a valid copy- 
right on labels for use on products or con- 
tainers. Therefore, while a valid trademark 
may be issued only to the individual, firm 
or corporation which uses the mark on the 
product, the copyright laws enable one to 
claim a copyright on a design or label for 
any product. See Hoague-Sprague Corp. v. 
Frank C. Meyer Co., 31 F. (2d) 583. 

According to a recent court if a trade- 
mark is merely suggestive or descriptive it 
affords only “weak” protection to its user. 
In Majestic Co. v. Majestic Electric Co., 
Inc., 172 Fed. (2d) 862, testimony showed 





that for more than 50 years a company has 
manufactured under the trademark “Ma- 
jestic” coal and gas stoves and ranges, and 
electric hot plates. Majestic Electric Co. 
manufactures and sells electric irons, toast- 
ers and appliances, on which it later 
adopted the trademark “Majestic.” 

The former company sued Majestic Elec- 
tric Co. for trademark infringement and un- 
fair competition. The court refused to hold 
that infringement existed, and said: 

“There is no specific competition between 
the parties, and the trademark is not orig- 
inal, arbitrary or fanciful; . . . We note 
that there was no proof of any confusion in 
the minds of customers as to the source of 
the products of the respective parties. . . .” 


Suit involves color 


Considerable discussion has originated 
over the question: When is color a satisfac- 
tory element of a trademark? The answer 
is: Only when it is used in combination with 
a design, picture or geometrical figure. 

In Campbell v. Armour, 175 Fed. (2d) 
795, a company filed suit for damages and 
asked the court to grant an injunction to 
stop the use by a competitor of a red and 
white label used on some of its products. 
The court refused to hold in favor of the 
company, saying: 

“What the plaintiffs (company) are re- 
ally asking for, then, is a right to the exclu- 
sive use of labels which are half red and 
half white for products. If they may thus 
monopolize red in all of its shades the next 
manufacturer may monopolize orange in 
all its shades and the next yellow in the 
same way. Obviously, the list of colors will 
soon run out. That a man cannot acquire a 
trademark by color alone has been stated 
a good many times in decisions.” 

For comparison, see Pacific Coast Con- 
densed Milk Co. v. Frye and Co., 147 P. 
865. The court said: 

“The primary colors are few, and as the 
evidence shows those suitable for light 
products are even more limited. To allow 
them to be appropriated as distinguishing 
marks would foster monopoly by foreclos- 
ing the use by others of any tasty dress.” 

See also, Heddon’s Sons v. Millsite 
Works, 6 Cir. 128 F. (2d) 6. This court 
held that color is a lawful element of a 
trademark only if it is used in combination 
with a distinctive design. 

The Federal Trade Commission has pow- 
ers under United States Statutes to prevent 
manufacturers and sellers using unfair 
methods of competition. The Trademark 
Act was intended to prevent manufactur- 
ers and all other sellers from selling mer- 
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Con Edison in 1954 Gas Promotion 


The most intensive gas heating promo- 
tion ever sponsored by Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc., was started 
recently with a kick-off meeting in Man- 
hattan for the company’s sales representa- 
tives, local plumber-dealers, manufacturers 
and distributors of gas appliances. A sim- 
ilar meeting for operations in Westchester 
County, N. Y., was also held. 

Goal of Con Edison’s 1954 Gas Promo- 
tion is to vigorously promote the use of 
gas for space and water heating, for home 
and apartment laundry dryers and for 
apartment house incineration. 

The campaign, which will run through 
November 15, will be supported by news- 
paper, television and radio advertising and 
four promotional mailings to potential gas 
heating customers in one and two-family 
homes throughout the company’s gas serv- 
ice territory. Advertising and promotional 
efforts will stress the theme: Gas Heat’s 
Best—Costs Less Than You Think. 

Newspaper advertising, totaling more 
than 1,500 insertions over the seven-month 
period will utilize daily and weekly media 
in Westchester and sections of New York 
City. Television and radio advertising will 
be used and the campaign message also 
will be carried on truck posters and special 
displays in Con Edison district office show- 
rooms and show windows. 

The four mailings to potential residential 
customers were spaced to hit in late April, 
early May, and will be sent on or about 
September 3 and again just before October 
i. 

Approximately 60 Con Edison business 
representatives already have received spe- 
cial training and have been assigned ex- 
clusively to the gas heating promotion to 
develop new business in their territories and 
follow through on the progress of instal- 
lations. 


Houston Nat'l Sets 200,000th Meter 

Houston Natural Gas Corp. recently 
passed ancther growth milestone in its 29- 
year history by installing its 200,000 gas 
meter in the town of Victoria, Tex. 

In observance of the occasion, and as a 
means of Lonoring the home and family 
which received the record-setting meter, 
Houston Natural presented the family with 
a choice cf one of four gas appliances and 
an automatic gas clothes dryer was selected. 


Rockwell Enlarges Pa. Meter Shop 


With the opening recently of Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company’s new 19,000 sq. 
ft. addition to its gas meter plant in Du- 
Bois, Pa., the plant has become the na- 
tion’s largest gas meter manufacturing cen- 
ter. 

The expansion, built to house manufac- 
turing facilities for the company’s large-ca- 
pacity indus‘rial meters, is the second to be 
completed in the area since September, 
1953. 

The company also has reported that its 
new 116,000 sq. ft. air conditioned manu- 
facturing plant at Sulphur Springs, Tex., 
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has started production operations. Estab- 
lished to serve users of valves, meters and 
other products, the plant is now producing 
steel valves. Completed last Fall, it is one 
of the most modern in the South and South- 
west and cost in excess of $1,000,000, ex- 
clusive of plant equipment. 

P. E. W. Goodwin, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed general manager in charge of op- 
erations at the Sulphur Springs plant. 


Appalachian Short Course in August 

Mark V. Burlingame, vice president in 
charge of operations, Natural Gas Pipe 
Line Company of America and Texas-Il- 
linois Gas Pipe Line Co., will present the 
principal address at the Appalachian gas 
measurement short course scheduled for 
August 23-25 at West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 





C. G. Moorhead A. M. Hutchinson 


C. G. Moorhead, measurement super- 
intendent, Hope Natural Gas Co., is gen- 
eral chairman of the short course, and 
A. M. Hutchinson, measurement superin- 
tendent, Ohio Fuel Gas Co., is program 
committee chairman. 

Subjects to be covered in this 14th an- 
nual short course will include fundamentals 
of gas measurement and special sessions on 
automatic control instruments, planning 
and design of installations, pressure regu- 
lators, orifice meters, large capacity meters, 
domestic meters, motor valves and aux- 
iliary measurement instruments. Approxi- 
mately 100 instructors have been chosen 
to teach the special phases of these subjects. 

The short course is attended annually by 
measurement and control engineers and 
other technical personnel representing the 
petroleum, gas and chemical industries. 


Lauderbaugh Is Assistant Vice Pres 


A. B. Lauderbaugh has been named as- 
sistant vice president, Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Co. and other Pittsburgh Group 
affiliates of Columbia Gas System. A 26- 
year veteran cf the Columbia system, he 
has been chief engineer of the companies 
since 1952. 


Jones Is Fla-Ga Association Pres 

Roy E. Jones, executive vice president, 
Peoples Water and Gas Co., has been 
elected president of Florida-Georgia Gas 
Association, at its annual meeting. 

In the same election, Joseph Frink, Flor- 
ida Power & Light Co., was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST PIPELINE 
PROJECT OKAYED BY FPC 


Natural gas for the Northwest states, 
Washington and Oregon, seemed a step 
closer to delivery by the unanimous mid- 
June decision of the Federal Power Com- 
mission to grant a certificate to Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline Corp. This project in- 
volves 1,466 miles of pipeline and related 
facilities, to be constructed at an initial 
cost of $160-millions. The gas would be 
transported from the San Juan Basin in 
New Mexico and from intermediate pro- 
duction areas to markets extending to 
Bellingham, Wenatchee and Spokane in 
Washington, and Portland, Ore. Two other 
laterals would reach Hanford and Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

Coincident with the approval of the Pa- 
cific Northwest application, FPC approved 
a related project which includes a connect- 
ing pipeline to be built by Colorado Inter- 
state Gas Company over a 365-mile route 
from Rock Springs, Wyo. to Denver. The 
Colorado Interstate project has an esti- 
mated cost of $23-millions. 

Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corporation 
hopes to complete the construction job and 
deliver gas in the Washington-Oregon area 
by late-1955, according to C. R. Williams, 
president. Colorado Interstate is aiming at 
the same completion date. 

Statements by Pacific Northwest execu- 
tives point to anticipated Ist-year sales of 
279 MMcf per day and 3d-year sales of 
364.6 MMcf daily. The Colorado Inter- 
state line will have an initial capacity of 
118 MMcf per day and can carry an 
eventual capacity of 214 MMcf. The new 
construction by Colorado Interstate will 
increase its system sales capacity to 626 
MMcf. 

Markets for Pacific Northwest Pipeline 
in Washington include Bellingham, Ana- 
cortes, Everett, Seattle, Tacoma, Olym- 
pia, Centralia-Chehalis, Longview-Kelso, 
Camas-Washougal, Walla Walla, Spokane, 
Wenatchee, Yakima, Toppenish, Granger, 
Sunnyside, Grandview, Prosser, Kenne- 
wick, Pasco, Richland and Ellensburg. In 
Oregon: Portland, The Dalles, Pendleton, 
LaGrande, Baker, Milton-Freewater and 
Ontario. 








H. Ward Cheeseman 


H. Ward Cheeseman, senior sales engi- 
neer, The Sprague Meter Co., died May 8 
at the age of 74. 

Mr. Cheeseman was asscciated with 
Sprague Meter for 48 years, having started 
as a timekeeper in 1906, and later becoming 
foreman. During World War I, he acted as 
branch manager, Davenport, Ia., and cov- 
ered the Eastern territory from Maine to 
Florida for nearly 30 years. 

Mr. Cheeseman was one of the original 
13 members of the Gild of Ancient Sup- 
plers. 


Paul F. Leary 

Paul F. Leary, 62, superintendent of 
Portland Gas & Coke Co., Ore., died on 
June 4. 

Mr. Leary joined the company in 1921 as 
an order clerk. He became sunervisor of the 
contract bureau in 1937 an1 superintend- 
ent cf tke entire cus‘omer office in 1947. 
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Elect 3 Gas Machinery Co Execs 


J. C. Calhoun, Jr., has been elected 
president by the board of directors, The 
Gas Machinery Co., and Robert Kyle and 
K. W. Stookey have 
been elected first 
and second vice 
presidents respec- 
tively. Mr. Cal- 
houn, an attorney 
associated with the 
company for a 
number of years, 
previously was vice 
president and sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Kyle was 
sales manager for 
several years be- 
fore his promotion and prior to joining 
the company was associated with General 
Controls Co., Iroquois Gas Corp., and the 





J. C. Calhoun, Jr. 





Robert Kyle 


K. W. Stookey 


American Gas Association Laboratories. 

Mr. Stookey has been vice president, 
and earlier was construction superintend- 
ent. 

The executive changes were made in the 
interest of broadening administrative man- 
agement control and improving field sales 
service, the company announced. 


Colurnbia Gas Meets Heating Demand 


Families and industries seeking natural 
gas in tiie mid-Appalachian area served by 
Columbia Gas System can now be supplied, 
the company has announced. Restrictions 
of varying degree on natural gas space- 
heating have been in effect in various parts 
of the System’s territory since 1947, when 
demand for gas went beyond the System’s 
ability to provide supplies. 

Stuart M. Crocker, chairman of the 
board, said recently that Columbia is now 
able for all practical purposes to supply gas 
for spaceheating to all who want it. The 
chairman estimated that the System has a 
backlog of over 100,000 appliances for 
househeating. 

Mr. Crocker pointed out that since 1946, 
Columbia’s deliveries have more than dou- 
bled, rising from 234 billion cubic feet an- 
nually to 517 billion. As recently as 10 
years ago, he added, Columbia’s entire gas 
supply came from the Appalachian area, in 
which its markets are located. But demand 
so far outstripped this local supply source 
in recent years that now the System gets 
nearly 75% of its gas from the Southwest 
United States. 

The improvement in gas supply is due 
primarily to two factors. One is the 375 
MMcf of gas which will be available on a 
peak day from the System’s own gas re- 
serves in South Louisiana, soon to be trans- 
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ported for it by Gulf Interstate Gas Co., 
which will be ready to move gas by No- 
vember. The other is the additional quanti- 
ties which will be available from under- 
ground storage. 

In order to receive and distribute the 
additional Gulf Interstate supplies, Mr. 
Crocker said, the System this year is plan- 
ning a construction program of about 
$108,000,000—the largest in its history. 

In meeting the demand for spaceheating, 
an important role has been played by 
Columbia’s underground storage facilities. 
During the past heating season, on the Sys- 
tem’s peak demand day, nearly 50% of the 
deliveries came from underground storage. 

The amount of gas Columbia had in 
storage at the year end has risen from 38 
billion cubic feet in 1946 to 240 billion in 
1953. 


Fisher Governor Rep Adds New Engr 


Lynn Maxwell has joined the sales engi- 
neering staff of Malcolm W. Black & Co., 
Inc., New York. He is specializing particu- 
larly on the regula- 
tor equipment of 
Fisher Governor 
Co., which the 
Black organization 
represents in the 
New York area. He 
will also handle 
Daniel orifice fit- 
tings, meter runs, 
Peerless scrubbers 
and odorizers, 
Continental butter- 
fly valves, Coppus 
blowers and Gar- 
rett relief valves. 

Mr. Maxwell, who received his mechani- 
cal engineering degree from Texas A. & M., 
has had experience as a construction en- 
gineer and design engineer; he. holds an 
operating engineer’s license, and for the 
past four years has been gas engineer for 
New Jersey Natural. 


Papich Is AGA Safety Consultant 

Rauel N. Papich, formerly field repre- 
sentative for safety services with American 
Red Cross has been appointed safety con- 
sultant of American Gas Association, suc- 
ceeding William H. Adams, who has re- 
tired. 

Mr. Papich joined the national staff of 
American Red Cross in 1942 as field repre- 
sentative. In 1945 he was assigned to duty 
in Europe by the National Red Cross as 
field representative for safety services. 

In his capacity as safety consultant for 
AGA, he will bring to gas utility companies 
a knowledge of safety and accident preven- 
tion practices. He will serve as secretary of 
the AGA accident prevention committee of 
which Leo Nuhfer, The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, is now chairman. 


Rose Is Sec of AGA Mgmt Section 

Harrington A. Rose, gas engineer for 
Stone & Webster Service Corp., has been 
named secretary of the general management 
section of American Gas Association. Bruce 
A. McCandless has relinquished the post of 
acting secretary of the general management 
section in order to devote full time to his 
administrative duties as assistant to the 
managing director. 





Lynn Maxwell 


New Consolidated Gas Utilities Pres 


The board of directors of Consolidated 
Gas Utilities Corp., Okla., has announced 
that Norman Hirschfield resigned as presi- 
dent of the company and that Richard W. 
Camp, vice-president since 1946, has been 
elected to the position of president. Curtis 
B. Day, who has served as general man- 
ager in charge of operations, has been ele- 
vated to vice-president. 


Elect Mid-West Gas Assn Officers 


At the 49th annual meeting and conven- 
tion of Mid-West Gas Association, held re- 
cently in Des Moines, Ia., the following 
officers were elected for the year 1954-55: 

M. B. Cunningham, Iowa Power & Light 
Co., president; M. K. Wrench, Metropoli- 
tan Utilities District, Omaha, Neb., 1st vice 
president; George B. Johnson, Minneapolis 
Gas Co., 2nd vice president; and Harold E. 
Peckham, Northern States Power Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., secretary-treasurer. 


Kopecki Named Selas Corp PR Mgr 


Selas Corporation of America, Philadel- 
phia, has appointed Ernest S. Kopecki man- 
ager of public relations and promotion. Mr. 
Kopecki has been 
associated with Car- 
borundum Co. for 
the past several 
years as assistant to 
the manager of pub- 
lic relations. Previ- 
ously, he served as 
sales and sales serv- 
ice representative 
and later, as assist- 
ant manager of pub- 
lic relations at 
Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co. 

Following separation from service with 
the U.S. Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance, in 
1945, as a Lieutenant Commander, Mr. 
Kopecki joined the staff of Jron Age, where 
he subsequently assumed the position of 
metallurgical editor. 


Foxboro Co to Build Calif Factory 

Ground has been broken for a new 
branch factory to be erected at San Leandro, 
Calif., by The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 
Mass., manufacturer of industrial instru- 
ments for process measurement and control. 
Scheduled for completion by Aug. 15, the 
new 8,400 square feet building will more 
than double the production area of the 
present San Francisco shop and provide in- 
creased facilities for the manufacture, sales 
and service of instruments and accessories. 


Drevs Is Sec of Peoples Gas L&C 


Robert M. Drevs has been elected secre- 
tary of The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company. Mr. Drevs, who has been with 
the company since 1933, has served as as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer 
since 1949. He succeeds, as secretary, Rem- 
ick McDowell who has also been a vice 
president since 1951. 

Succeeding Mr. Drevs as assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer is William H. 
Hollweg, former budget director. Other ap- 
pointments are William E. Sauer as budget 
director and Thomas L. Malzacher as as- 
sistant budget director. 





Ernest S. Kopecki 
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NORTHERN NATURAL 


Continued from page 15 


benefit from this campaign, the company 
used three devices to further emphasize the 
kick-off of the program. 


1. Key executives among Northern’s utility 
customers were notified in advance and 
were supplied a tearsheet of a full page 
newspaper advertisement which de- 
scribed the program in detail. 

2. This same tearsheet was mailed to the 
13,000 names on the mailing list for 
Northern’s quarterly external magazine, 
Transmission. This mailing list includes 
many of the top executives and business 
leaders in the Northern Plains. 

3. The full page newspaper advertisement, 
mentioned above, which highlighted the 
national advertising program, was printed 
in advance in the 8 key cities in the 
Northern Plains—Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Sioux City, Sioux Falls, Des Moines, 
Omaha, Council Bluffs and Lincoln. 


Response favorable 


Although it is too early to judge the 
effect of the program in terms of what in- 
dustry might actually be drawn into the 
area as a result of the advertisements, it 
can now clearly be seen that the venture 
was an immediate success from a public 
relations standpoint. 

In the few weeks since the first advertise- 
ment was printed, hundreds of letters have 
been received commending Northern for 
having instituted such a program. Com- 
pany officials found it gratifying, too, that 
the response came from persons in a variety 
of businesses, professions and industries. 
Letters were received from bank presidents, 
radio stations, newspapers, manufacturing 
firms, railroads, chambers of commerce 
and many other organizations. 

Typical of the highly favorable com- 
ments was this one of a Northern Plains 
executive who wrote, “Your ad is certainly 
one of the most effective presentations I 
have ever seen covering this general area.” 

In another letter, a bank president wrote, 
“It was thoughtful of you to send me ad- 
vance copies of the ads which your com- 
pany will run in Time and Business Week. 
Not only will this undoubtedly be of bene- 
fit to your own organization, but all of us 
in the area should ultimately realize con- 
siderable good. Obviously we should all 
work together for the development of the 
area and your advertising program is cer- 
tainly a very tangible effort in this direc- 
tion.” 

While this is Northern’s first step in 
carrying its area development work to a 
national scale, it is reasonably safe to as- 
sume that with the initial wave of favorable 
reaction and with John Merriam’s con- 
sistent enthusiasm for industrial develop- 
ment work, Northern Natural! is in the 
field of area development to stay. 


DuVal Retires from Pacific G&E 


The retirement of Ralph W. DuVal, rate 
attorney of Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 
and the promotion of Frederick T. Searls to 
the position were announced recently by the 
company. Mr. DuVal will become special 
attorney of P.G. and E. He is a veteran of 
41 years’ service with the company. 
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MEN AT WORK 





LAVERNA BEST was appointed home serv- 
ice director, Houston Natural Gas System. 

W. M. BLAck has been named consulting 
appraisal engineer, Ebasco Services Inc. 

A. C. Boyer is assistant superintendent 
—production and transmission, The Peo- 
ples Natural Gas Co. 

GEORGE W. BRISBIN will direct gas oper- 
ations, Northern div., The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co. 

C. W. CULLEN is temporarily supervisor 
of sales, Western div., The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co. 

H. A. DENNY is now vice president and 
assistant general manager, engineering and 
construction div., Koppers Co., Inc. 

ROBERT EASTERLY has been assigned as 
representative, Chicago office, Ebasco Serv- 
ices Inc. 

CHARLES C. EELEs, Toledo district indus- 
trial and commercial sales manager, is now 
in Columbus general office, Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co. 

Howarp B. EVERETT was promoted to 
manager of personnel, Southern Counties 
Gas Co. 

A. B. FISHER, JR., was named general su- 
perintendent of construction, engineering 
and construction div., Koppers Co., Inc. 

BERNARD E. GALLAGHER was appointed 
assistant to president, Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc. 

HAROLD E, GREENE is now Altoona man- 
ager, The Peoples Natural Gas Co. 

RUSSELL A. HALL is now supervisor of 
sales, Southern div., The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co. 

WarRREN E. HAuGuT will supervise sales, 
Northern div., The Peoples Natural Gas 
Co. 

HowarpD M. JoINerR is now chief engi- 
neer, The Peoples Natural Gas Co. 

GeorGE K. KLINE is now head of the 
Western div., The Peoples Natural Gas Co. 

A. F. Kraus has been promoted to as- 
sistant chief engineer, The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co. 

WALTER LOWE is now supervisor of 
sales, Central div., The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co. 

DANIEL F. MALLoy has been appointed 
Southern California representative, Ameri- 
can Gas Furnace Co. 

JosePpH S. McAvoy has been made local 
manager, Johnstown, The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co. 

Roy K. McDANIEL is now supervisor of 
sales, Eastern div., The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co. 

Coin U. MILLER has been made man- 
ager, Eastern div., The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co. 

JosEPH R. PHILIPS is now district engi- 
neer, The Peoples Natural Gas Co. 

RALPH W. POWELL is now responsible 
for operations, Southern div., The Peoples 
Natural Gas Co. 

JouN J. REILLY has been appointed chief 
appraisal engineer, Ebasco Services Inc. 

W. F. Ross is now on sales engineering 
staff, J. E. Von Maur Co., Ohio representa- 
tive, American Gas Furnace Co. 

CarL W. SHUPP was named superintend- 
ent of distribution, Central div., Southern 
California Gas Co. 
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WILLIAM F. SPENCER was promoted to 
assistant chief engineer, The Peoples Natu- 
ral Gas Co. 

WILLIAM J. THOMPSON has been named 
office manager, Altoona, The Peoples Natu- 
ral Gas Co. 

RICHARD W. VOLLMER is now manager, 
chemical and gas dep’t., engineering and 
construction div., Koppers Co., Inc. 

GEORGE P. WILSON is now production 
manager, construction and engineering div., 
Koppers Co., Inc. 

RONALD WILSON was appointed office 
manager, Johnstown, The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co. 

Davip E. YOUNG was promoted to assist- 
ant district manager, Toledo, Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co. 


Hoots Is AGA Rate Com Vice-Chm 


Paul F. Hoots, assistant to the president, 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., has been 
appointed vice-chairman of the American 
Gas Association rate committee. Mr. Hoots 
will aid George A. Morgan, The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, chair- 
man of the committee, in conducting the 
operation of the committee. 

Mr. Hoots, in 1919, joined New Orleans 
Railway and Light Co., predecessor of New 
Orleans Public Service, as a chemist. Sub- 
sequently he served as chemist and test en- 
gineer, assistant chief engineer, research 
engineer and chief engineer. In 1939 he was 
appointed assistant to president, the posi- 
tion he now holds. 
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Reynolds Service Regulators are built to meet specific require- 
ments — years of operation in the field through a complete 
range of operating conditions have proved not only their 
superiority but their durability. With parts so precisely ma- 
chined for each model that they are completely interchange- 
able. The accuracy you require in performance is assured. 


Dead Weight or Spring Type, with or without Mercury Seal, or Dead Weight Safety 
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PHILLIPS CASE 


Continued from page 14 


past decisions of the Supreme Court to find 
that FPC does have jurisdiction to regulate 
the sales of natural gas in interstate com- 
merce. It is interesting to note that while 
the legislative history swayed Justice Min- 
ton, it was found inconclusive by Douglas, 
and found by Clark to support his view that 
FPC does not have jurisdiction. This dif- 
ference among the justices is quite in keep- 
ing with the bafflement the industry has suf- 
fered throughout the years of conflicting, 
contradictory and inconclusive rulings of 
the courts and the agency. 

The main contradiction is found in the 
language of the statute itself. Section 1(b), 
on the one hand, says that the Act shall 
apply to the sale in interstate commerce of 
natural gas for ultimate public consumption 
and, on the other hand, goes ahead to say 
its provisions shall not apply to the produc- 
tion or gathering of natural gas. The inde- 
pendent producers and FPC had argued 
that Phillips’ operations were solely pro- 
duction and gathering, while the Court 
found they were part of sales in interstate 
commerce. But, regardless of past argu- 
ments over the meaning of the statutory 
words, the matter is now settled and the 
Court has decreed that Section 1(b) does 
permit FPC to regulate. 

The major judicial decision relied on by 
Justice Minton, the well-known ruling in 
Interstate Natural Gas Co. v. FPC, 331 
U.S. 682, decided in 1947, was the same 








stumbling block for the industry that it was 
in the decision below, when the U. S. Court 
of Appeals reversed FPC and found that 
there was jurisdiction. As admitted by Jus- 
tice Clark in his dissent, there was language 
in the Interstate decision that went a long 
way toward upholding Federal jurisdiction. 
In Interstate, the Court had already found 
that the Act applied, with the distinguishing 
factor being that Interstate operated both 
pipeline and production-gathering facilities, 
and commingled the gas on its way to the 
interstate commerce stream. This latter fact 
caused Justices Clark and Douglas to de- 
clare the Interstate case as not controlling 
in their dissents. 

Indirectly, it was the Interstate decision 
that brought on the Phillips proceeding. 
After Interstate came down, FPC changed 
its position and decided it should investi- 
gate to determine if it did have jurisdiction 
to regulate the independents. Thereupon, it 
began the investigation into the operations 
of Phillips that culminated in the present 
ruling, although it was not until 1951 that 
FPC made its finding in the Phillips case. 
In that ruling, the Commission changed its 
mind again, by holding that it did not have 
jurisdiction. 


Other influences 


Other events occurred after the Inter- 
state ruling that influenced the Supreme 
Court in its decision. When FPC indicated 
that it might take jurisdiction, Congres- 
sional action was begun to clear up the con- 
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fusion in Section 1(b) of the Natural Gas 
Act. This finally brought the passage of the 
Kerr Bill in 1950, which would have defi- 
nitely exempted the independent producers 
from Federal regulation. The Kerr Bill 
was vetoed by former President Truman 
and of course, never became law. Justice 
Minton wound up his opinion by saying, 
“Attempts to weaken this protection by 
amendatory legislation exempting independ- 
ent natural-gas producers from Federal 
regulation have repeatedly failed, and we 
refuse to achieve the same result by a 
strained interpretation of the existing stat- 
utory language.” Thus, the failure of the 
Kerr Bill to become law and clear up the 
confusion was a later strike against the in- 
dustry when the Supreme Court finally 
passed on the meaning of Section 1(b). 

The dissenting opinion of Justice Doug- 
las admitted the doubts on both sides as to 
the meaning of the Act. Douglas said the 
Court must make a choice between the 
seemingly-contradictory terms of Section 
1(b) and, for him, the choice was not easy. 
But Douglas said regulation of Phillips’ 
sales must necessarily mean that Federal 
supervision would have to extend over pro- 
duction and gathering, and this was ex- 
pressly forbidden in the Act. Because of the 
past confusion, the question should be set- 
tled in Congress, not in the courts, accord- 
ing to Douglas. 

The Justice also pointed out that the 
effect of the Court’s decision on the indus- 
try would be profound. By regulating sales, 
FPC would be regulating profits, and prof- 
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ts of Phillips and “all the other gatherers, 
whose gas moves into the interstate pipe- 
ines, have profound effects on the rate of 
production, the methods of production, the 
old wells that are continued in production, 
the new ones explored, etc. Regulating the 
price at which the independent producer 
can sell his gas regulates his business in the 
most vital way any business can be regu- 
lated. That regulation largely nullifies the 
exemption granted by Congress.” 

The dissenting opinion of Justice Clark 
also emphasized that the Court’s ruling 
meant regulation of producing and gather- 
ing. Clark angrily wrote, “By today’s deci- 
sion, the Court restricts the phrase ‘produc- 
tion and gathering’ to ‘the physical activi- 
ties, facilities, and properties’ used in pro- 
duction and gathering.’ Such a gloss strips 
the words of their substance. If the Con- 
gress so intended, then it left for state reg- 
ulation only a mass of empty pipe, vacant 
processing plants and thousands of hollow 
wells with scarecrow derricks, monuments 
to this new extension of Federal power.” 


Effects on state laws 


Where does the Court’s ruling leave state 
regulation? As pointed out in Clark’s dis- 
sent, the states have been, for more than 
35 years, and are now enforcing regula- 
tory laws covering production and gather- 
ing, including pricing, proration of gas, 
ratable taking, unitization of fields, process- 
ing of casinghead gas including priority 
over other gases, well spacing, repressur- 
ing, abandonment of wells, marginal area 
development, and other devices. And al- 
ready the Supreme Court has upheld the 
power of the states to regulate minimum 
well-head prices as a conservation measure, 
in Cities Service Gas Co. v. Peerless Oil & 
Gas Co., 340 U.S. 179 (1950), Phillips 
Petroleum Co. v. Oklahoma, 340 U.S. 190 
(1950). 

Thus, possible conflicts in state regula- 
tion and Federal regulation at the price 
level might follow. In that event, Federal 
supremacy would take charge and any FPC 
ruling in conflict with a state finding would 
eliminate the state decision. But as a prac- 
tical matter, this hardly seems likely to oc- 
cur in the near future. 

Otherwise, where does the Supreme 
Court decision leave the industry? The an- 
nounced intention of Phillips and some of 
the producing states to ask the high court 
to reconsider its opinion cannot be taken 
too hopefully by lawyers. The Supreme 
Court almost never grants a rehearing of a 
case once it has made its decision, although 
the Court has already reversed itself once 
in this same Phillips case. After the U.S. 
Court of Appeals had made its decision last 
year, Phillips, FPC and some states pe- 
titioned the Supreme Court to hear and 
decide the case. The Court, in a stunning 
move, refused to even hear the matter. 
Phillips then petitioned for rehearing, the 
Court studied the matter again, and de- 
cided to hear the case. From there is was 
presented, argued and decided. However, 
any petition for rehearing now cannot be 
decided until October when the Court con- 
venes for its new term. 

Should that petition be denied, then this 
decision is Federal regulation until Con- 
gress changes the law. 
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PARKER 


Continued from page 29 


chandise having marks or names likely to 
deceive the buying public. Unfair competi- 
tion laws restrain methods of unfair compe- 
tition, if a name or mark on merchandise 
is not involved. All of these laws and regu- 
lations relate to interstate commerce trans- 
actions although, of course, various states 
have enacted similar laws regulating in- 
trastate transactions. 

It is true that a purchaser, such as a gas 
company, which unfortunately purchases 
goods which are unlawful to sell, under 
these various laws, can do nothing but keep 
them or destroy them in accordance with 
government orders. In other words, the re- 
tailer or wholesaler is loser. 

The courts hold that a trademark gives 
its owner only the right to prohibit its use 
by others, to protect his good will. Hence, 
when a mark is used in a way that does not 
deceive the public, it is legal. 

In Champion Co. v. Sanders, 67 S. Ct. 
1136, the U. S. Supreme Court decided that 
a company which reconditions second-hand 
merchandise and accessories may, with re- 
strictions, use the original trademark. 

In this case the court held that a recon- 
ditioning company can recondition old mer- 
chandise and retain its original trademark, 
but the company must stamp such merchan- 
dise to show it has been reconditioned. 

This court held that the reconditioning 
company will be guilty of unfair competi- 
tion and infringement if it fails to have the 
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word “repaired” or “used” stamped and 
baked on the merchandise. The court said: 
“We are dealing here with second-hand 
goods. . . . Here there has been no show- 
ing of fraud or palming off. . . . Inferior- 
ity is immaterial so long as the article is 
clearly and distinctively sold as repaired 
or reconditioned rather than as new.” 
But, if a gas company purchases recon- 
ditioned merchandise not properly stamped, 
it cannot dispose of such merchandise with- 
out liability to the owner of the trademark. 


Saunders Named Texas Eastern VP 


J. B. Saunders, Jr., president of Triangle 
Refineries, Inc., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 

Mr. Saunders has been active in the oil 
business since 1922. Originally with the 
Kettle Creek Refining Co. in Arkansas, he 
became sales manager in 1928. In 1929 he 
was made general sales manager for Im- 
perial Refineries of Tulsa, Okla. In 1937 
Mr. Saunders organized Triangle Refin- 
eries, Inc. 


Cushman Transfers to AGA PR Post 

Jac A. Cushman has transferred to the 
AGA Public Information Bureau to assist 
James M. Beall, director of public informa- 
tion, in the Association’s public relations 
activities. 

Prior to his new assignment, Mr. Cush- 
man edited American Gas Association 
Monthly. He has been succeeded in that po- 
sition by Vaughn O’Brien, formerly editor 
of Gas Appliance Merchandising. 


.. a revolutionary 


View HINGED PIPE CUTTER 


send for free literature on these amazing cutters for 


standard steel and cast iron pipe from 22" to 12 
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AGA Home Service Contest Advances 

The American Gas Association Home 
Service Achievement Award contest spon- 
sored by McCall’s magazine, announced 
some time ago, has been progressing steadily 
according to AGA. 

The contest, which closes July 31, may be 
entered by home service directors and in- 
dividual members of home service depart- 
ments of utility companies which are mem- 
bers of AGA. The awards will be made to 
the home service department for achieve- 
ment in the area served by the company, 
and to those individuals whose ideas make 
the greatest contribution to the advance- 
ment of modern home-making by promot- 
ing interest in, and better use of, gas and 
modern gas equipment in the home. 

Awards will be presented to the winners 
at the annual convention of AGA, to be 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 11 to 13. 


Open Ebasco Services Dallas Office 


Ebasco Services Inc. has opened an office 
in the Southland Life Building, Dallas, Tex. 
The Dallas office has been opened to ac- 
quaint new clients and prospects with the 
services Ebasco offers business and indus- 
try, and to facilitate closer relations be- 
tween the Ebasco staff and its clients in the 
southwestern area. The office will be man- 
aged by W. A. Buchanan. 


Blaw-Knox Names Southern Diy Rep 

Frank A. Weil has been appointed south- 
ern representative for Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany’s Chemical Plants and Buflovak 





Equipment divisions. He will be located in 
the Birmingham office and will serve Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina. 

Mr. Weil has been with the Chemical 
Plants division for seven years as principal 
process and supervisory process engineer. 


Microwave at Colorado Interstate 

A microwave system between the gen- 
eral offices of Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 
and some of its outlying compressor station 
locations now is in operation. The micro- 





wave network covers a total of 231 miles. 
It is designed to carry 24 voice channels. 

Although the average hop for a micro- 
wave beam is approximately 25 miles, the 
Colorado Interstate system boasts one jump 
of 81.5 miles from Cheyenne Mountain. 
The terrain and high points in this area are 
responsible for the extraordinary size of the 
hops in this system. 

The company also uses private telephone, 
commercial telephone, teletype and West- 
ern Union facilities. 

Ordinary interference suffered in tele- 
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Period Days/yr. Max. Aver. Per yr. ¢/Mcf 
a a ao Cbg 258 42 42 10,836 14.2 $1,538.71 
DP yin bie ai We Wales Re DS eee 60 73.3 54 3,240 29.6 959.04 
Ps vacbaxtckeraetaeeee 10 84.3 78.3 783 38.1 298.32 
SAMS gre aia aang artis Be Pe Se 9 96.8 90 810 64.8 524.88 
Mg Not vab es nveadevdcans 4 109.4 102 408 70 285.60 
_ er Serr. eee eee 3 122.0 115 445 73 324.85 
ee ee eee 21 — _— — Poe a 
NR Cab ikaw cea vie 365 16,522 $3,931.40 
Average cost of gas S ¢/Mcf = 23.75¢/Mcf. 
Natural gas costs, based on typical rates for New England would be: 
Demand charge—$4.50/month/Mcf of maximum demand load— 
| MU ca es yas $ 4,860 
Commodity charge—30¢/Mcf—36,500 — 16,522 = 19,978 « 0.30 .. 5,993 
SE ia Gee is Ad Ca ak ok SA DARED EN- CN 64a WORD Oe Nee DEUS SF 0 0%.5 $10,853 
Average cost natural gas, 54.4¢/Mcf 
| Total cost per year 100 Mcf/day of average daily sendout— ....... $14,784 
pg ee eg ee fens Fare eee 
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ROUND BLAST TYPE 

For intense flame from a slow burn- 
ing natural or re-formed gas, Round 
Blast Type Machlet Tips are per- 
fect. When mounted in suitable 
manifolds they are used for heating 
work in continuous soft and silver 
soldering machines, also for batch 
type soldering set-ups. 


Many small precision parts give 
these burners wide turn down range 
and adjustment from mild focus to 
hard blast. 
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MACHLET TIPS 


(Tip Burners) 





SOFT FOCUS TYPE 

For relatively low tem- 
peratures where inten- 
sity and localization of 
heat are undesirable 
Soft Focus Machlet 
Tips are most suitable. 


When 
manifolds these tips 
are commonly used for 
heating tempering 
plates, tanks, pans, etc. 


Write for Bulletin 616 or Get 
Complete AGF Burner Catalog 


AMERICAN Gas Furnace Co 
SPRING STREET - 


ELIZABETH 4, N 


by 
AGF 
GIVE 
ROUND 
BLAST and 
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NORTON-McMURRAY MFG. CO. 
122 Seuth Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 
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Couplings, Sleeves 
and Fittings . 








e Save Time 
alelatel(-m <ersiby 


e Give Dependable 


vervice 


Because They Offer 
e@ Maximum OY-sal-tatlels 
okt mol mel ieleleliale 


e Complete Confinement 


of Rubber 


Today, write for your free copy of this NORMAC /@ 
| catalog... complete with illustrations and \ 

specifications on the entire Normac Line of 
| Couplings, Sleeves and Fittings. It’s a profi- 
| table step in the cost-cutting direction. 
| 
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an phonic communications is avoided by use We have given above a typical example __ral gas in Texas depending on local condi- 
3. of a microwave system, William I. Blount, for the application of our process for natu- tions. 
iin. in charge of Colorado Interstate’s commu- ral .gas peakload coverage. However, a 
the nications, noted. study has to be made for each case con- Summary 
mp ‘ ee pee = bc system ey manu- sidering the local conditions. By taking the Advantages of this process for producing 
ain. actured by Radio Corporation of America. average day load during the year for a substitute gas can be summarized: 
are specific case, all capacity and load condi- ‘ , 
the STARK tions (for similar DD) can be obtained :. pesca gen gh 0 a be no 
, from the above, taking as comparison 100 P y materi, pode 
Continued from page 18 The total cost of gas may be reduced 
me, as per curve L. If a plant has selected 5000 by about 30%, allowing for the amor- 
oa These are the maximum loads for each Mcf/d (average day load) then the oil gas tization of the plant in 2-to-3 years. 
i period: and extraction plant capacity will be (1.25 2. The substitute gas has a lower gravity 
, , < 5000) 6250 Mcf/d; the demand charge than oil gas or propane-air and is closer 
Period Gas S$ Natural Gas Total for natural gas (0.9 « 5000) 4500 Mcf/d; to natural gas. It avoids increase in 
yr. ‘ re i Fi ~ the load during A period (0.4 5000) heat content of substitute gas. 
id ae 42 to 90 to 13 : ; : 
371 Oa 73.3 chad 90 oe af 2100 Mcf/d, etc. The cost of substitute gas 3. Cleaner substitute gas, free of organic 
04 ap 84.3 90 174.3. per Mcf will be the same except for the sulphur or condensables. 
3 32 Se 96.8 90 186.8 depreciation cost which has to be adjusted 4. The plant is very flexible. 
4.88 Te ox iin 109.4 90 199.4 for the plant size as compared with 8¢/Mcf 5. Allows a reduction in the demand 
5.60 E,orO.. 122 90 212 of oil gas considered in the example for a —_ of natural gas and avoids pen- 
4.85 typical plant of 10,000 Mcf/d average load. ¢ * ties for minimum charge. 
- The cost of gas, when applying this proc- This process can also be applied when ; . Can represent a 100% standby for 
— ess, will be as shown in the table on page natural gas is not available for gas utilities —— a ao te for pace yc = 
1.40 36, for 100 Mcf of daily average load. or industries. Assuming that a gas of 550 — — s — a 
An example from a New England gas Btu/cf is desired, the restgas (736 Btu/cf, 7, It provides specialized personnel at all 
utility with 10,000 Mcf average load per 0.58 gravity) can either be diluted with times and equipment ready for standby. 
day. The average yearly cost of gas, includ- gir to (550 Btu/cf, gravity 0.76) or with 8. The hydrogen introduced continuously 
ing natural gas and peakload gas (oil gas reformed C-2 cut (550 Btu/cf, gravity 0.5). in the mixture will improve the burn- 
5% and propane 3% of yearly sendout), jf a gas of 736 Btu/cf is satisfactory then ing characteristics of natural gas. 
will be of the order of 58¢/Mcf. If the new the restgas can be used as such. The cost 9. The heat content of sendout gas can be 
process described in this article is applied, of substitute gas may arrive at approxi- corrected to 1,000 Btu/cf and saving 
the average cost will be 40.4¢/Mcf, a sav- mately % of the cost of carburetted water made for the heat content of natural 
ing of approximately 30%. The saving may _ gas. If the process is applied to produce gas if in excess of above. 
represent $660,000 per year, which would continuously the same output in gas, for in- 10. Saving in compression costs in cases 
permit plant amortization in less than 3 stance industry, then the cost of the gas where substitute gas is required at 
0.4¢ years. produced may be less than the cost of natu- higher pressures. 
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... then I suggested to the boss we 


change to 


SILLERS FLEX RING CLOSURES 














Sillers Flex Ring Closures —fast- | 
opening flange for easy access 
to all types of pressure vessels 
and piping systems. Write 
TODAY for Bulletin 3,000. 


SILLERS ENGINEERING COMPANY 





LOCATES, with 
greater depth 
penetration, ex- 
act position of 
buried pipe. .. . 
Traces further 
and more accu- 
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The “Electronic Witch,” a 
really new instrument, will 
out-perform and outlast 
any other pipe finder . . . 
with greater accuracy... 
and with more pro- 





The basic “Electronic Witch unit, com- 
plete and ready to operate 


nounced indications of 
buried objects . . . em- 
ploys completely new 
electronic circuit... sturdy 
and trouble free. Write 
now for Bulletin H. 


JOSEPH G. POLLARD CO., INC. 








Pipe Line Equipment 


Division of Peerless Manufacturing Co. 
New lHivde Park 


Box 13165 New York 








Dallas, Texas 
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NEW. BULLETINS 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL FLOW METERS. 
This new bulletin describes all types of 
flow meters made by the manufacturer, and 
it includes indicating, recording, integrat- 
ing and controlling instruments of both 
evenly graduated and square root types, 
as well as area meters and differential con- 
verters. Also included in the bulletin is a 
section on flow approximation and installa- 
tion information. The bulletin contains 
photographs, various charts and tables, and 
general dimensions. 

Bulletin Catalog 2320. Pp. 56. Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Industrial 
Div., Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. 


LUNKENHEIMER GROOVED END VALVES. 
This new bulletin describes the company’s 
iron body bronze mounted grooved end 
valves for grooved end couplings. The 
valves are available in 242” to 8” sizes in 
standard 200-lb. w.o.g. gate valve patterns 
and in a 2” size 225-lb. w.o.g. pattern. 
Bulletin No. 503, 10M. Pp. 4. The Lunk- 
enheimer Co., Box 360, Cincinnati 14, O. 


WORTHINGTON ENGINES. This revised bul- 
letin on the company’s diesel, dual fuel 
and gas engines gives available engine 
types, horse power ratings, and plant auxil- 
iaries, as well as the numerous applica- 
tions possible for the various engine types. 
Illustrated from cover to cover, the bulle- 
tin shows applications in municipal power 
plants, gas distribution and pipeline sta- 
tions; applications in the gas, chemical, re- 
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PIPE STOPPERS 
OF ALL KINDS 


- SAFETY 
GAS MAIN 
STOPPER 
COMPANY 


523 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
Cable Address: GASTOPPER, N. Y. 











finery, mining, refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning fields; and applications for nu- 
merous other services. 

Bulletin S-500-B13C. Pp. 44. Advertis- 
ing Dep’t., Worthington Corp., Harrison, 
N. 2: 


SINGLE STAGE ROTARY COMPRESSORS—VAC- 
UUM Pumps. The operation and construc- 
tion of the company’s single-stage water- 
cooled rotary compressors and vacuum 
pumps applicable to every air or gas han- 
dling requirement are described in this new 
bulletin. It gives general specifications for 
the units along with typical air piping ar- 
rangement diagrams and proper accessories 
designed for gaining the most satisfactory 
results. 

Bulletin 16B8126. Pp. 12. Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


VIBROGROUND Sort RESISTIVITY METER. 
This new bulletin describes the construction, 
operation and application of the manufac- 
turer’s new model soil resistivity meter. 
Available with a scale calibrated to read 
directly soil resistivity up to 30,000 ohm-cm, 
the instrument weighs 9!2 lbs. and measures 
9” by 6” by 612”. The meter is said to be 
accurate to 2% of full scale. 

Bulletin 105A. Pp. 2. Associated Re- 
search, Inc., 3758 W. Belmont Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


POWERMASTER PACKAGED AUTOMATIC 
BoILerS. The manufacturer’s new line of 
packaged automatic boilers, for firing light 
oil or gas, is described in this new bulletin. 
The bulletin reports that for gas firing a 
specially designed pre-mixing gas burner is 
utilized. Combination units adaptable to 
firing either gas or oil may be obtained. 
The new unit is built in nine sizes from 15 
hp through 100 hp, covering steam re- 
quirements to about 3,450 lb/hr as well as 
hot water designs. Details of design and 
construction, cut-away view, and sample 
specifications are contained in the bulletin. 

Bulletin 1230 Model 4 Powermaster. Pp. 
8. Orr & Sembower, Inc., Reading, Pa. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL COMPOSITE 
CATALOG. This new bulletin contains de- 
scriptions of the principal types of the 
manufacturer’s industrial instruments and 
equipment. Each description includes a 
reference to more detailed literature, which 
may be obtained from the company. The 
bulletin offers information on the com- 
pany’s pyrometers, potentiometers, tem- 
perature detectors, thermometers, pressure 
gages, flow and liquid level meters, panel- 
boards and related instruments, valves, 
switches, starters, contractors and relays, 
among other instruments. 

Bulletin Catalog 5001. Pp. 24. Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Industrial 
Div., Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. 


Type JS Dreset, Gas DIESEL, Gas ENGINES. 
This new bulletin describes the manufac- 
turer’s atmospheric and supercharged, verti- 
cal four cycle, 5, 6, 7 and 8 cylinder diesel, 
gas diesel and gas engines. Pictures of 
various units are presented in the bulletin 
along with information on standard equip- 
ment, specifications, weights and shipping 
information, and photographs of standard 
installations. The bulletin presents sche- 


matic and cross-section illustrations for at- 

mospheric and supercharged engines. 
Bulletin No. J-73. Pp. 16. The Cooper- 

Bessemer Corp., Mount Vernon, O. 


THE Koppers-HASCHE REFORMER. Details 
of a reforming process for producing inter- 
changeable gases are contained in this 
new bulletin describing the company’s re- 
forming furnace. Generously illustrated, 
the informative bulletin contains a descrip- 
tion of the reforming process, listing many 
of the advantages to be found in the com- 
pany’s reformer, and presents a colorful 
flow diagram. Photographs of various in- 
stallations are shown. 

Bulletin E-30. Pp. 12. Koppers Co., Inc., 
Engineering and Construction Dep’t., Pitts- 
burgh 19. 


EcLipsE SERIES PBO TUNNEL BURNERS. 
The tunnel burners described in this new 
bulletin are for burning complete gas/air 
mixtures and are made in three sizes; 4”, 
5” and 6” with flanged connections. Each 
size can be supplied with various nozzle 
drillings. The bulletin presents dimensions 
and capacities, suggested assemblies and a 
section on combustion accessories. 

Bulletin H-65. Pp. 4. Eclipse Fuel En- 
gineering Co., 1001 Buchanan St., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


HAUCK VARI-PRESSURE BURNERS. The man- 
ufacturer’s new line of vari-pressure low 
pressure air type burners, for either oil or 
combination oil and gas, is described in 
this bulletin. The burners are intended for 
multiple burnered furnaces, ovens or 
kilns, where a group of burners are to be 














Natural Gas Standby 


: 





A typical Draketown Propane Plant for 
augmentation and standby 


Whether your load is large or small, you 
will find a Draketown design to meet 
your specific requirements. Ready at the 
turn of a valve—completely automatic 
if you wish—accurate and dependable — 
your Draketown Plant keeps that pres- 
sure up when things get rough. 





“ Good Gas Insurance ” 


If you have a gas problem, we can help 
you. We operate from coast to coast and 
overseas. Phone or write today—no 
obligation! 


DRAKE & TOWNSEND 


Consulting * Design * Engineering Construction 


11 WEST 42ND STREET * NEW YORK 36, N. Y 
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operated from one point to ratio and con- 
trol the capacity of air and fuel by means 
of varying the pressures. The bulletin re- 
ports that an unusual advantage of the 
series of burners is that the flame can be 
easily changed from a short bushy shape to 
a long narrow type, or intermediate points, 
by merely setting the flame adjusting lever. 
The lever has an indicator dial and a lock- 
nut. 

Bulletin Catalog No. 413. Pp. 4. Hauck 
Manufacturing Co., 124-136 Tenth St., 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


CLEAVER-BROOKS SMALL BOILERS. Intro- 
ducing the manufacturer’s new line of 
small boilers, this bulletin completely de- 





Ouick 
easy way 


to make gas connections 


FOR LAUNDRIES, DRYERS, 
REFRIGERATORS, 
AND OTHERS 










Model ST— 
for pipe connections. 







Model CT — with flared 
joint for copper tubing. 


SKINNER-SEAL SADDLE TEE—for mak- 
ing gas and water connections. No pipe 
cutting or threading. Quick. Easy. Cuts 
costs. For gas refrigerators, home laun- 


dries, heaters, etc. Write for circular. 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


M.B.SKINNER CO. 


SOUTH BEND, 21, IND., U.S.A. 








TION FOR STEAM GENERATION. 


scribes the boilers which are available in 
15 to 40 hp for heating and processing. 
Completely illustrated, the bulletin stresses 
these five advantages: silent operation, fuel 
economy, electric combustion safety con- 
trol, accessibility for operation and mainte- 
nance, and quick changeover of fuels on 
gas/oil combination units. Also illustrated 
and explained are the new hinged front 
and rear doors, forced draft air system, 
four pass construction and electric con- 
trol panel. Included are drawings and spec- 
ifications. 

Bulletin AD-134. Pp. 4. Cleaver-Brooks 
Co., 326 E. Keefe Ave., Milwaukee 12, 
Wis. 


INSTRUMENTA- 
This new 
bulletin on instrumentation for steam gen- 
eration is a convenient, one source refer- 
ence for all of the company’s products ap- 
plicable to steam generation. Among other 
subjects, the bulletin presents sections de- 
voted to flow, liquid level, temperature, 
pressure, pneumatic transmission, indica- 
tors, recorders, controllers, reset alarms, 
valves and conductivity. 

Bulletin 9050. Pp. 28. Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell Regulator Co., Industrial Div., 
Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Philadel- 
phia 44, Pa. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


ALEMITE LUBRICATION EQUIPMENT FOR 
LUBRICATED VALVES. This new bulletin is 
a catalog of lubrication equipment espe- 
cially designed for the servicing of lubri- 
cated valves. The bulletin points out that 


| high pressure mechanical lubrication elimi- 
| nates removing, replacing and turning lu- 
| bricant screws generally found on lubri- 


cated valves. High pressure forces lubri- 
cant through all valve lube ports, regard- 
less of back pressure, because lubricant is 
injected into valve direct from a gun or 
pump. 
Bulletin No. 


Catalog 22-170. Pp. 8. 


| Alemite Div., Stewart-Warner Corp., 1826 


Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


EcLipsE BURMIX BURNERS. This new bulle- 
tin offers information on the company’s 
burners for low pressure gas and air. The 
unit is a combination blast burner and pro- 
portional gas-air mixing assembly. The bul- 
letin reports that the burner makes a par- 
ticularly suitable unit for converting oil- 
fired equipment to gas heating. In addition 
to photographs of the various burners, there 
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is a capacity and selection table for the 
units, and dimension and specification ta- 
bles. 

Bulletin H-29. Pp. 4. Eclipse Fuel En- 
gineering Co., Rockford, IIl. 


TEMPERATURE INDICATIONS. A thermo-elec- 
tric pyrometer for temperature measure- 
ment beyond 1,000°F is described in this 
new bulletin. The bulletin presents infor- 
mation on pertinent facts about pyrometry 
in general industry, and discusses advan- 
tages of a pyrometer over other less sensi- 
tive temperature indicators. 

Bulletin 4371. Pp. 4. Illinois Testing 
Laboratories, Inc., 420 No. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


DRAGNET 
leak detector 


detects 
and locates 
leaks on any 
pressure piping 
| system ina 
matter of 
| minutes! 














Here's the newest time-saver in the industry! The 

compact, portable Dragnet Leak Detector will 

detect even the tiniest leak on any pressure pip- 
ing system for gas, steam, water or refrigeration. 
Unique ‘bubble action’’ principle much faster 
than by using pressure gauge or manometer. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 545 


UNIVERSAL 


CONTROLS CORPORATION 
731 WEST DAVIS STREET DALLAS 8, TEXAS 
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terial. 


455 W. 45th St. 


Use RED RAY burners 


for Maximum Oven Efficiency 


Increased production for smaller ovens. 
Combination of radiant heat and convec- 
tion give greater results in less space. 


Illustrated: Oven equipped with Red Ray 
Burners. Burners located above and below 
conveyor belt to heat both sides of ma- 


Red Ray Manufacturing Co., Inc. 





New York 36, N. Y. 
Tel: Plaza 7-5174 
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GAS INDUSTRY 
CALENDAR 





July 
12-16 National housewares and home ap- 
pliance exhibits, Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
16 AGA board of directors, Biltmore 
Hotel, New York. 
19-23 Western summer radio-television and 
appliance market, Western Merchan- 
dise Mart, San Francisco. 


August 


23-25 Appalachian gas measurement short 
course, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


September 

8-10 Pacific Coast Gas Association, Van- 
couver and Georgia Hotels, Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 

8-10 Mid-West gas school and confer- 
ence, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 

8-11 AGA operating section, organization 
meetings, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. 

10 New Jersey Gas Association, Hotel 
Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J. 
13-14 Independent Natural Gas Associa- 

tion of America, annual meeting, 

5 Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

4 17-18 Maryland Utilities Association, fall 

conference, Virginia Beach, Va. 

24 Oklahoma Utilities Association, gas 

division meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











28-29 Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Association, Baker Hotel, Dallas. 


October 


9 AGA board of directors, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
11-13 AGA annual convention, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
18-22 National Safety Council, Chicago. 


November 
1-5 National Metal Exposition, Chicago. 
4 Midwest Industrial Gas Council, fall 
meeting, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

8-11 American Petroleum Institute, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

8-12 National hotel exposition, Kings- 
bridge Armory, New York. 

17-19 Wisconsin Utilities Association, gas 
and electric sections convention, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

28-December 3 The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Statler Hotel, 
New York. 


December 


6-7 SGA advisory council and manage- 
ment conference, Point Clear, Ala. 


January, 1955 


13-20 National housewares & home ap- 
pliance exhibits, Navy Pier, Chicago. 


February, 1955 


7-11 Western winter radio-television and 
appliance market, Western Merchan- 
dise Mart, San Francisco. 


March, 1955 
7-9 Mid-West Gas Association, St. Paul 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 


24-25 AGA gas supply, transmission and 
storage conference, Wm. Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

24-25 Oklahoma Utilities Association con- 
vention, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 


April, 1955 

12-14 AGA sales conference on Industrial 
and commercial gas, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 

12-15 AGA distribution, motor vehicles 
and corrosion conference, Nether- 
land Plaza, Cincinnati, O. 

19-21 Southwestern gas measurement short 
course, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

25-27 Mid-West regional gas sales confer- 
ence, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 


May, 1955 
9-13 National restaurant exposition, Navy 
Pier, Chicago. 
16-18 Southern Gas Association, New Or- 
leans, La. 
23-25 GAMA annual meeting, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 


June, 1955 
5-9 Canadian Gas Association, annual 
meeting, General Brock Hotel, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ontario, Canada. 

9-10 Natural Gas and Petroleum Associa- 
tion of Canada, Royal Connaught 
Hotel, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

26-29 Michigan Gas Association, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 


July, 1955 


18-22 Western summer radio-television and 
appliance market, Western Merchan- 
dise Mart, San Francisco. 
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RICHARD W. STAFFORD 
CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER 


2944 Grant Street 


Phone 
Evanston, Illinois UNiversity 4-6190 











COAL AND COKE HANDLING 
Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke 
handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- 
cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants, 

ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 


HEWITT-ROBINS @ INCORPORATED 
157 Chambers Street New York 7, N.Y. 


CHARLES R. BELLAMY 


NATURAL GAS—MANUFACTURED GAS 
AND MIXED GAS PROBLEMS 


44 Prospect Ave. - Montclair, N. J. - 2-3692 


205 East 42 St. * New York 17 > MU 6-436] 

















Let Us Install Yor LP GAS PLANT 
Owners of over 80 PEACOCK PLANTS know: 
“There’s no substitute for experience” 
PEACOCK CORPORATION 


Box 268, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-6258 








* Standby 
% Augmentation 
% 100% Town Supply 
PROPANE PLANTS Engineering - Construction 
DRAKE & TOWNSEND 1! WES! 42No steter 















Design - 


NEW YORK 36,N.Y 











“YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
IN ONE PACKAGE” 


complete LP-gas plants 


iengineered e designed ¢ installed 


H. Emerson Thomas & Associates. Ine. 
P.O. BOX 270 WESTFIELD, N. J WE 2-2800 








Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of 


LP-GAS STAND-BY PLANTS 


and special equipment for every requirement 


AMERICAN LIQUID GAS CORPORATION 


1109 Santa Fe Avenue + Los Angeles 21, California 










American Gas Journal, July 1954 














